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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

The prestige of the House of Lords cannot be said to 
have been enhanced by the debates of this session, 
which closed with the formal prorogation of Parliament 
last Saturday. The recriminations of the military 
debates, the ineffectual hurry of that on the King’s 
Declaration, the impotent conclusion of the stand 
against the Government’s laundry surrender, crowned 
by an aggravated instance of the scandalous rush 
which annually winds up the Lords’ session, have left a 
less satisfactory set-off against the House of Commons 
performance than usual. There remains the inevitable 


impression that Lord Salisbury is still indispensable— | 


indispensable to English influence, a figure without its 
fellow in public life, and indispensable to the Unionist 
Party. This fact is likely enough no pleasing distinction 
to Lord Salisbury himself, who with the weight of years 
can hardly have more relish for the weight of office. 
To know that patriotism requires you to persist in 
mighty labours not of love may account for any amount 
of pessimism, weary indifference, and laisser faire. 
the nation cannot do without me, it must take me as 
I am”, is a natural temper in such circumstances. 


On the other side Lord Kimberley’s absence has been 
much felt. Certainly Lord Rosebery’s re-entry in debate 
has not made up for the want of Lord Kimberley’s 
kindly temper and temperate criticism. Doubtless Lord 


Rosebery has made some effective speeches—he has | 


also made some very poor ones—and commands an 
attention no other peer but Lord Salisbury can claim, 
or at any rate, obtain. Probably Lord Rosebery is the 
most attractive speaker now in politics—out of them, 


perhaps we should say; it is always so difficult to | 


know where Lord Rosebery is—and if speaking made 


a man, no other man would have much chance beside | 


him. But he will go down as the classical instance for 
all time that speaking does not make a man. His race 
with Mr. Asquith has made him more interesting than 
he was at the end of last session ; but not very many 
take him more seriously. 


Lord Lansdowne has distinctly improved his position. 

As Foreign Minister he has justified Lord Salisbury’s 
- humorously bold selection. Both in manner and matter 
his speeches on foreign affairs have been admirable, 


a 


almost admirable enough to produce forgetfulness of 
some of his army utterances. In energy he is a most 
exceptional figure in the Cabinet. Lord Selborne has 
done well as First Lord of the Admiralty. Not a 
_ brilliant man, he is sensible and painstaking. Amongst 
| new peers—new to debate—Lord Newton has come to 
the front, making some very good speeches. He should 
go far in public life. If he has the courage to persist 
in the advocacy of conscription in this country, he may 
‘well accomplish the reputation and the record even 
of a great statesman. Some once prominent figures 
have again come a good deal to the fore this session, 
notably Lord Spencer and Lord Northbrook. Nor has 
Lord Stanley of Alderley been remiss in his self-imposed 
task of torturing information out of the India Office. 


The visit of the Tsar to France is already filling the 
French people with hilarious joy. The Russian alliance, 
originally intensely popular, lost caste with the people 

_ after Fashoda and it cannot be said that there have been 
_ very visible signs of its effective vitality. But Russiar 
_ diplomacy is fond of lying low and maybe the time had 
_ not come for employing the alliance openly. Now that 
the Tsar and Tsarina are to make a visit which it is 
expressly understood is not like the last, officially.con- 
_ nected with certain departments, but a real enjoyment 
of the hospitality of the French people, it is reasonable 
to argue that Russia, naturally taciturn, has a 
| political object in stirring the enthusiasm of the French. 
| The potentialities of the alliance have always been 
| great; it may be that the popular outbreak of senti- 
| ment has more reason than usual for expecting solid 
| results from the public interchange of amenities. 


The visit at any rate is a little triumph for M. Loubet. 
He has been President of the most stable Government 
| of the Third Republic and it cannot be said that his 
| difficulties have been small. Whatever may be thought 
| of the internal politics, the foreign policy has been wise, 
_ skilful and unaggressive, especially in relation to 
_ Britain. What has been the share of Russian influence 
| cannot be known, but at any rate the alliance has not 
in the past tended to international friction or to war. 
| If the alliance is to become more closely gripped, it is to 
| be hoped that the same sign of its effects will be yet 
_ more pronounced. Active steps for the peace of the 
world are better—though the praise is faint—than any 
Peace Conference and the peace of Europe is a much 
more suitable ambition for the originator of a Peace 
Conference than the better government of Manchuria. 


The threatened rupture of diplomatic relations between 
. France and Turkey and the subsequent dispatch of a 
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French warship would imply, if the Sultan were not an 


facts of the dispute are clear, and not quite satisfactoryto | 
either side. A French company got a concession at Stam- 
boul, built quays and were to recoup themselves out of 
dues from the shipping. But their dues were extrava- 
gant and proved a hindrance not a help to trade and 
the Sultan was able to pose as the popular enemy | 
of restricted trade. The French company have never 
flourished, but they have a valuable asset in a stretch 
of land reclaimed from the sea. It is round this that 
the quarrel has centred. The Sultan hoped to drive the 
company into selling him the property as much below 
its value as possible ; the company rely on the original 
understanding, having been wrongfully kept out of 
their title deeds, that the Turkish Government had | 
the right to buy the land for £3,000,000. In the 
course of the negotiations the Sultan has made and 
broken innumerable promises to the company and 
M. Constans ; he has smiled and sulked ; he has bullied 
and flattered and by his deviations so completely put 
himself out of court that France will be warranted in 
the eyes of Europe in taking summary proceedings. 


Since last week both a second proclamation and a long 
dispatch from Lord Kitchener have been published. The | 
roclamation which bears the date of 1 July is chiefly 
interesting for the incidental proof it brings that Lord 
Kitchener’s work is happily becoming as much civil as | 


military and that his firm good sense is equally effec- | 
tive in both departments. The proclamation refers to 
contracts entered into before the outbreak of war on 
11 October, 1899, and is in essence an equitable assu- 
rance that during the period of the war the non-fulfil- | 
ment of obligations incurred in the maintenance of 
the conditions of certain contracts shall not be to the | 
prejudice of the parties. In short so far as certain con- | 
tractors are concerned the period shall be non-existent 
in law, unless unfair advantage has been taken of the 
excuse of war. It is remarkable that the second date 
is not filled up in the proclamation, but there is room 
for hoping, now that the other proclamation has been 
received, that ‘‘the period of the war” will be defined | 
as the interval between 11 October 1899 and 15 Sep- 
tember i1g01. There are many indications that the 
ordinary avocations of peace are being daily resumed 
through the Orange River Colony and the Transvaal. 


This week’s comprehensive bundle of dispatches are 
the first in which Lord Kitchener has distinctly stated | 
his own philosophy. Much of it is concerned with strictly 
military matters. He describes the nature of battles 
and the causes of the plans of campaign. There are 
some suggestive comments on the inexperience of the 
Yeomen sent out in December as substitutes for regular 
troops. Many of them “could neither ride nor shoot”. 
It must be put down to the credit of the men and their 
officers, not of the Government, that they have since 
learned their work so well. But it is with wider issues 
that the gist of the dispatch is concerned. To Lord 
Kitchener the present resistance seems ‘‘insensate”, 
for the reason that the men now fighting are those who 
were originally opposed to the war and now know it to 
be hopeless. Still these men it is possible to look upon 
as real patriots. It was for the sake of their country’s | 
independence that they wished to avoid war; it is for | 
the sake of their country that they continue fighting. | 
‘“‘Insensate””’ is rather the word for those hypocrite | 
patriots whose dead bodies, they told us, were to block | 
the way to Pretoria. They have preferred more com- | 
fortable positions in Europe where they spend leisured | 
hours in urging on their friends the sweetness of death 
for country. When these men’s lies are disproved the 
patriots will cease to be ‘‘ insensate ”’. 


Of actual fighting there has been little important | 
news. The usual small engagements have taken place 
at many different spots: near Mafeking, in the Maga- 
liesberg, and in Cape Colony. The total Boer losses — 
over this wide field for the week beginning on 12 August 
amount to 64 killed 20 wounded, 248 prisoners and 95 


normal. General French has accomplished in a small 
Eastern diplomat, a coming declaration of war. The | 


way one of the most difficult of the late operations. 
He has driven Kruitzinger, who at the end was accom- 
panied by only too men, out of Cape Colony. The 
fuller details of the chase, in which the bulk of the 
work fell on Colonel Crabbe and Colonel Gorringe, 
give a romance of breakneck pursuits and hairbreadth 
escapes. The country is the most difficult in South 
Africa and the disloyalty of many of the inhabitants 
made the task of acquiring information almost impos- 
sible. On Friday was received news of the capture of 


_a complete convoy near Kalkoenplatz. The column 


under Lieut.-Colonel Williams marched no fewer than 
60 miles in 27 hours. 


In Cape Town as in Pietermaritzburg the most 
picturesque incident of the Duke of Cornwall and 
York’s visit has been the reception of the Zulu chiefs. 
It cannot fail to have recalled to the Duke’s mind 
other and similar demonstrations in New Zealand. The 
effect of the tour will not be confined to the Britons 
born under Colonial skies. It will extend to the native 
races who for many a generation will be factors in 
Colonial problems. Queen Victoria to the Maori and 
the Zulu was something more than an ordinary 
Sovereign, and it is a matter of no small moment 
that the Duke of Cornwall so soon after Her Majesty’s 
death should be present in person to assure them that 
the regard in which she held them lives again in her 


| successor. No mere conventional compliment was the 


‘Hail, Chief!” with which the Duke was greeted by 
the Zulus. ‘The native races are in a way the children 
of the Empire, and they will cherish the memory of his 


_coming among them, as will the little ones of Cape 


Town who gave Their Royal Highnesses so warm a 
welcome. In the years to come when the Duke may 
be King of ‘all the British dominions beyond the 
seas” the loyalty of the people of South Africa will 
be the greater for the recollection which so many 


_of them will have of the royal visit when they were 


children. 


The return of Admiral Seymour, whose courageous 
march towards Peking deserved more public recogni- 
tion than it received, has done something to arouse 
interest in China. The Government have certainly 
begun to show determination, and with a brusque 
directness that especially appeals to evasive politicians 
like the Chinese have announced that the British troops 


| will not be withdrawn till punishment is inflicted on the 
| perpetrators of the Chu Chau massacres. These were 


of a particularly horrible nature and the victims were 
English missionaries and their families in the Yang-tse 
province. Neither revolutionists nor Boxers were re- 
sponsible ; an anti-foreign proclamation was the direct 
cause and on the Government lies the guilt. Redress 
has been promised, but it is time that the Chinese were 
made to know that the hour has gone by when promises 
can be accepted by Britain as diplomatic negatives. 
The other Powers will support us, and even Russia, who 
says that the fate of missionaries is no concern of hers, 
will not hinder. The future safety of Europeans who 
visit or dwell in China for any purpose would be 
jeopardised by any slackness in exacting full punish- 
ment for the offence. 


The real character of the Tibetan Mission has at last 
emerged from the cloud of mystery which only mystified 
those ignorant of, or unwilling to recognise, Russian 
methods, and stands confessed as a political move of 
great importance. China’s impotence has proved 
Tibet’s opportunity, Russia’s gain and Great Britain's 
probable loss. British encroachments from the South 
are to be guarded against. The Sikkim-Tibet Conven- 
tion signed eight years ago, which gave us nothing 
because we failed to take advantage of the small open- 
ing thus afforded, may now be regarded as so much 
waste paper. Tibet under Russian influence will be a 
standing menace to India and may prove a considerable 
obstacle to our development in the Yang-tse region. 
‘* Geographical gravitation ” seems likely to work havoc 


| with our interests in the Far East. There is just as 
susrendered. The amount of ammunition rifles and | much room for us in Asia as we like to make for our- 
stook captured would be remarkable, if it were not | selves—and no more. 
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Sarawak is one of the few properly governed native 
States in the Far East. It owes its prosperity and its 
peace to its English ruler, Rajah Brooke. The account 
published this week of the latest expedition against the 
headhunters throws into striking relief the great work 
accomplished since Sir James Brooke founded a dynasty 
in Sarawak sixty years ago. Within the territory 
which acknowledges allegiance to the present Rajah, 


Division of Hampshire as is generally expected—out 
of the constituency. Mr. Judd indeed is not to be 
despised as an opponent. He is an excellent farmer, a 


_man of strong will and much intelligence, whilst his 


| 
| 


civilisation has been built up with purely native material, | 


the Europeans in the country being confined to the 
officials who assist in carrying on the government. 
But beyond the Rajah’s frontier, the tribes are now 
what they were before the coming of the Brookes, and 
it has frequently been necessary to chastise them for 
some act of barbarity or bad faith. The headhunters 
having recently carried their operations into the Rajah’s 
territory, he dispatched an expedition against the chief 
Okong, who regarded his stronghold in the mountains 
many days’ march away as inaccessible. Under British 
guidance a force of Sarawak Rangers and local levies 
overcame physical obstacles and inflicted severe 
chastisement on the marauders. An idea of the 
difficulties the Rajah has to contend with was afforded 
by the action of his own men. Some of them could 
not be restrained from cutting off and keeping the 
heads of the defeated enemy. The expedition resulted 
in the discovery of an unknown tribe, whose women 
= their heads whilst the men let their hair grow 
ng. 


The Canadian Census bears out the moral of our 
article last week on the advance of Canada. In 
population as in other matters progress is substantial 
but not sensational. Since 1891 there has been an 
increase of 505,644, bringing the population of the 
Dominion up to 5,338,883. An advance of Io per cent. 
is small only when contrasted with that of the United 
States which amounts to 21 per cent. But however 
much we may wish that the Canadians should increase 
and multiply rapidly, it is impossible to discover in the 
actual figures any real ground for the disappointment 
which some friends of Canada have expressed. On the 
other hand there is ground for astonishment that 
Ontario with its British preponderance has been wholly 


out-distanced by Quebec, which is mainly French. .In | 


Europe it is the British who go ahead in population and 
the French who remain stationary. It maintains the 
peculiarity of Canadian history that the French section 
of the community should continue to thrive so remark- 
ably under the British flag. The most satisfactory 
feature of the Census return is the proof it affords of the 
opening up of Manitoba, British Columbia and the 
North-west Territories with their illimitable resources 
and possibilities. More than half the increase of popu- 
lation is due to the numbers who have settled in those 
parts of Canada during the last ten years. 


It would appear as if steps are actually being taken 
in Austria-Hungary to commence the threatened tariff 
war with the United States. We understand that 
American invasion of the Viennese boot industry is one 
of the principal causes of grave discontent, as it greatly 
reduces the prices of the Austrian producers and may 
yet lead to serious social troubles. There is no doubt 
that North American interference in South American 
affairs may in the future lead to European activity. We 
do not regret this, as we have always pointed out that 
Europe ought not to allow herself to be eliminated from 
South American concerns. Meanwhile the independent 
States of that Continent are showing themselves resolute 
against any attempt to burke free discussion at the 
approaching Pan-American Congress and the Argentine 
Foreign Office is credited with taking the initiative in 
opposition to the ambitions of Chile. It would be well 
if the various States of the Southern Continent would 
agree to settle their own quarrels and remove all 
excuse for North American interference. A serious 
prolongation of the struggle between Venezuela 
and Colombia may lead to interference by the United 
States, if there is actual obstruction to traffic in the 
Isthmus. 


We are by no means certain that Mr. Beckett Faber 
is going to have such a walk-over in the Andover 


reputation among the agricultural labourers is on the 
whole deservedly good. Lord Portsmouth, it is true, 
has unconsciously done all he can to spoil Mr. Judd’s 
chances by a letter warmly recommending his candida- 
ture ; but that all is not a great deal. It is a pity some 
Hampshire County gentleman could not be induced to 
come out as Mr. Beach’s successor. Mr. Faber will 
have to work very hard if he wants to win by a large 
majority. 


In State education the Scots are generally held up to 
English admiration, much as in private schools and 
‘* academies ” the top boy is exhibited for the edification 
of the class. Here is Sir Henry Craik’s comment, in his 
Report on Higher Class Schools in Scotland and the 
Examination for Leaving Certificates: ‘‘ Several re- 
visers drew attention to the remarkable identity of 
phraseology that characterised whole sets of papers 
from particular schools. This points to the prevalence 
of an unintelligent system of teaching. Such ‘memor- 
izing’ has very little educational value, and it ought to 
be strenuously discouraged. The worst feature of the 
examination is undoubtedly the lack of general intel- 
ligence and of power of composition still shown in the 
paraphrase and in the essay. I have before pointed 
out that these are the most essential parts of the 
examination, and I have referred to the encouragement 
given in the codes of recent years to the practice of 
training pupils from early years :in the habit of simple 
composition. It may be hoped that in time this will 


lead to better results ; but at present it is evident that 
composition is insufficiently taught in most of the 


schools, and that the power of grasping with intelli- 
gence the general drift of a passage is one in which the 
pupils generally are very defective.”” What must be 
the condition of Scotch lower schools ? 


Westcott could not possibly be followed at Durham 
by a man as great; so perhaps there was no reason 


| why Dr. Handley Moule should be afraid to accept the 


see the great Churchman’s death left desolate. Any 
other would have pointed a contrast too. Dr. Moule 
was marked out for a bishopric, and his promotion was 
due. He is a scholar, a distinguished theologian, 
aman of a certain power. He may be described as 
foremost amongst the Evangelicals. This appointment 
should convince them that they are not left out in the 
cold in the matter of promotion. It should finally 
silence the unworthy and undignified murmurings too 
many of them have indulged in at what they called 
the Government’s ‘‘ undue preference” of clergymen 
not of their theological school. The second see in 
all England has now been given to a pronounced 
Evangelical, who will succeed one who certainly was 
not such. The promotion of Dr. Moule to Durham 
and of Dr. Barlow to the Deanery of Peterborough, 
whose Bishop is also an Evangelical, must surely dissi- 
pate any illusion as to Low Churchmen not getting 
their fair share of honours in the Church. We do not 
think that Dr. Moule, though a member of the narrow 
and avowedly partisan Simeon trust, on his confirma- 
tion will be met with unseemly protests from theological 
opponents such as some High Church Bishops of late 
years have had to endure. 


The gathering of Bretons, Welshmen Manxmen 
Highlanders and Irish in Dublin this week styled itself 
a Pan-Keltic Congress. Perhaps it might be more 
correct to name it a congress of Keltic speaking peoples, 
and their sympathisers. But—not to quarrel over 
terms—the assembly with its strange mingling of pre- 
medizval costumes and tongues was a picturesque and 
significant protest against materialism and Philistinism. 
The force of the protest was not weakened by the 
sensible spirit in which its members approached the 
language question. There was, it appears, no proposal 
to abolish ‘the tongue of the predominant partner either 
in Brittany or Ireland. What'these Kelts desire is that 
the Keltic peoples shall be bi-lingual rather than mono- 
glot—and so long as they honestly adhere to this no 
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sensible man can object to their efforts, for even in 
the prosaic world of modern commerce a bi-lingual 
people has a distinct pull over a purely monoglot one. 
For the rest it was pleasant to read of these Kelts 
taking counsel and talking of the deeds they did 
together in the old days before Charlemagne. Nor was 
it less pleasing to hear that the patriot noblesse and 
poets of the Pan-Keltic lands were received by the 
chief magistrate of the chief Keltic city in the world. 
Mr. W. B. Yeats, the Poet Laureate of the Kelts, 
declared that in his own country Kelticism had made 
a revolution; he did not tell us of what kind. It is 
interesting, however. 


Agitation has saved Epping Forest from Vandalism 
in the shape of the tram-line. At its best the tram- 
line is not a thing of beauty, but where it serves to 
carry people easily and cheaply between their homes 
and their labour it is an economic necessity and 
defensible as such. In the case of Epping Forest it 
could be a necessity in no sense of the word. It 
would be an eyesore without economic advantage. 
It is true the forest was secured to the people as a 
lung and a playground, and every possible facility 
should be given them to enjoy its beauties and its 
health-giving air. But is there any sort of difficulty 
to-day in getting into its very heart? Tram-lines and 
omnibuses run to its verge, and two lines of railway 
afford the visitor an opportunity of plunging into its 
depths at various points. The steps by which land- 

abbers years ago were made to give up parts of the 
orest which they had improperly seized, and the 
endeavours which have since been made to restore 
those parts to something resembling their native state, 
were wholly admirable. It would be a strange com- 
mentary on this action of the Commissioners, if the 
forest with its romantic associations and its still in 
many parts primitive charms were now to be cut up 
by tram-lines, which would be almost unused during 
two-thirds of the year. 


Queen Alexandra, in answer to a letter from Lady 
Amherst, has expressed a wish that so far as possible 
those who purchase coronation robes shall see that they 
are of British material and workmanship. The country 
has more than once had to thank the Queen for the 
thoughtfulness of her patriotism. A wish of hers so 
expressed will no doubt have an immense influence on 
the encouragement of English manufacture. It was 
said lately that a certain section of the community 
had a sort of ‘‘aimless animosity” against their own 
country: it is certain that a very large proportion of 
people have an ‘‘ aimless preference ” for foreign goods 
and works. They prefer the foreign because it is foreign, 
not because it is good. In a country allowing free 
trade there is a special duty laid on individual citizens 
to encourage native industries to meet the world-wide 
competition. The Queen’s wish, which is also a com- 
mand, will be willingly obeyed. It will be a finer 
obedience if the principle involved is kept in mind 
Amiga matters than the purchase of Coronation 
robes. 


The stock markets have been dull. Consols show 
an advance on balance although not closing at best ; 
the disagreement between France and Turkey is 
not regarded as important and has had no influence 
on values. Home rails have generally declined, and 
the unsatisfactory traffic returns of the past week do 
not point to any immediate recovery in prices. The 
American market still awaits the conclusion of the 
steelworkers’ strike, but in other respects the reports 
from New York have been satisfactory, and with the 
professional support which has been given prices have 
been steady with an upward tendency. The slight rise 
in South African shares has not been sustained and 
quotations have receded ; there is little or no business 
doing, as the big financial houses doubtless do not con- 
sider the time yet arrived to create a market, and the 
public will have nothing to do with mining shares at 
present beyond buying slightly for investment purposes. 
The remaining markets have been lifeless, and show no 
sign of any renewal of activity. Consols 944. Bank 
rate 3 per cent. (13 June, 1901). 


EUROPE AND THE DUAL ALLIANCE. 


_ would be little exaggeration in saying that 

the satisfaction felt throughout Europe at the 
news of the approaching visit of the Tsar to France is 
hardly less than that in France. As we have ourselves 
frequently pointed out, the great necessity for Russia at 
the present time, and for some time to come, is peace, 
consequently European statesmen rightly interpret 
the presence of the Russian sovereign on French soil 
as a further pacific guarantee. We may perhaps be 
forgiven for indicating that another crying need in 
Russia is that of money and it may be politic to stir 
again the enthusiasm which in certain quarters had 
shown ominous signs of subsiding. But it’ would not 
only be in poor taste but also bad statesmanship to 
emphasise a possibility which after all only concerns 
Frenchmen. All those who respect the services rendered 
by France to civilisation will rejoice with her on the con- 
firmation of her rightful position in the councils of 
Europe. A France discontented, jealous and irritable, is 
by no means a desirable factor in the international 
situation and the real gain of the Dual Alliance must 
be reckoned in the substitution of a serener state of 
mind for that previously existing. It is well known 
that the prudence of wise Frenchmen has often found 
in the support of S. Petersburg an invaluable counter- 
weight to the madness of their own politicians. The 
Alliance not only gives greater force to the views of 
France but has insured their moderation. No doubt 
there has been disappointment for those who looked to 
the declarations of 1896 as likely to lead to a rearrange- 
ment of the map of Europe for the benefit of the two 
allies. But nobody capable of reading the situation 
ever did believe that aggression was the object of the 
Tsar or his ministers. For this reason we think it 
deplorable that some English journals should write as 
they do on this subject. It not only irritates French 
opinion but conveys an entirely wrong impression as 
to the real point of view of thinking Englishmen. 
It is not necessary to be cynical in order to take an im- 
partial view. As has been pointed out by a leading 
French newspaper, Frenchmen may definitely abandon 
all ideas of successes to be heralded with a blare of 
trumpets or great acquisitions cheaply won, but they 
may rightly credit themselves with the revival of French 
prestige. It is just as well in the interests of the world 
that the Triple Alliance should find some balancing 
force. It makes the future more calculable which is 
always a gain to the cause of peace. In the East, both 
near and far, the advantage to France is great. Both 
in China and at Constantinople she speaks with a voice 
incalculably more powerful as the ally of the Tsar. It 
is doubtful if there is any reason to connect the 
firmness of M. Constans with the Tsar’s visit, but 
that Russia will, if necessary, support the atti- 
tude of the French representative or endeavour to 
counteract the efforts of other Powers if exercised 
adversely there can be little doubt. The progress of 
German influence in the Sultan’s entourage and of 
German enterprise in his dominions must of necessity 
arouse misgivings at S. Petersburg. Anything, there- 
fore, which raises the prestige of the two Allies at 
Constantinople will be welcomed by Russia. If the 
Sultan reclines on German support as likely to save his 
face, his astuteness fails him. We meed not emphasise 
the absurdity of the view put forward in some quarters 
that England is likely to back the Turk in resist- 
ance to French demands. The days are past when we 
allowed Ottoman misfeasance to rely on British aid. 
Even with regard to the future of Turkey the Dual 
Alliance contains at present no menace for us, but, in 
assenting to German development in those quarters, 
we are undoubtedly playing a wise part. Those who 
talk lightly of the Baghdad railway and the Kaiser’s 
designs know little of the small returns likely to flow 
from that work, or of its nature. Germany, embarked 
in such an enterprise, perforce becomes our Ally 
in the Near East as is clearly seen by Russia. 
Though at present the Dual Alliance may contain no 
menace for us, it would be the fiction of a purblind 
optimism to ignore the fact that in certain circumstances 
it conceivably might and that then it might be highly 
desirable for us to have an ally in the Mediterranean. 
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In a few years time the vaunted co-operation of Italy 
may be worth little, she does not possess the resources 
necessary to maintain a large fleet at a high standard 
of efficiency and an understanding between her and 
France is a possibility of no remote future. Itis not to 
be rashly assumed that the Italian statesman who 
carries through such a reversal of policy will deserve 
ill of his country. It is a matter which wants more 
consideration than it has yet received. England will do 
weil not always to reckon implicitly on Italy as 
a submissive and constant friend. We think one 
maxim may be accepted as undoubtedly correct, 
that France might be precipitated into a war 
in which she had individually little interest by 
Russia, while such a contingency for her ally is quite 
impossible. But while it would be folly to ignore the 
future, for the present the Dual Alliance is undoubtedly 
a great force for peace. 

As for France herself the approaching visit of the 
Tsar means the reconsecration of the Republican régime. 
M. Loubet has shown himself a politician with a turn 
for statesmanship. He had earlier exhibited the useful 
capacity for holding his tongue which raised him above 
not only his adversaries but also his predecessor. It 
is unkind of inconsiderate acquaintances to drag into 
the light the bourgeois confidences of M. Félix Faure. 
We may be quite sure that it was neither the fine figure 
nor the sonorous voice of that deplorable victim of his 
own vanity which induced the Tsar in 1896 to use the 
magic words ‘‘ nations alliées ”. Russian policy has not 
the diabolic subtlety attributed to it in Transpontine 
melodrama but it is not decided between the courses of a 
luncheon. Neither M. Loubet nor M. Delcassé is likely 
to attribute to himself an overwhelming part in the 
Tsar’s decision. Either has too much sense, but each 
of them, and especially the latter, may personally take 
some of the credit to himself. The absurdities of their 
opponents may also count for something. The safety of 
the Republic still rests on the weakness of its adver- 
saries. The army still remains the one incontestably 
popular institution in France. So long as no pretender 
has acquired the full confidence of the army, his chances 
with the country at large are not worth calculating. 
At present no such danger lies before the Republic but 
the possibility always exists. We have never been 
partisans of the present Ministry. We regard some of 
their measures with aversion and their motives with con- 
tempt, but the conspiracies they have had to encounter 
have been yet more contemptible and no other system 
of government could have conducted its foreign affairs 
with more discretion and dignity. That no doubt 
may be put down to the credit of M. Delcassé but the 
Republic reaps the benefit in general consideration. 
A good deal of nonsense is talked about the absurdity 
of an alliance between a ‘‘free” Republic and a 
Despotism, as if forms of government were the deter- 
mining factors in international matters. Common aims 
and purposes, as Bismarck long ago pointed out, are 
the foundation of alliances. Besides there are few 
countries in Europe where authority plays a larger part 
than in France. The direction of the administrative 
machinery occupies the energies of a large proportion 
of the population and there is no people to whom the 
idea of supreme direction acting from a centre is less 
repugnant than in France. Empire, Monarchy, Re- 
public all have made use of it. Compiégne, which has 
seen the festivities of many Courts, may house a Tsar 
without incongruity even to-day. France is always 
charming in her hospitality, but her sons may welcome 
an absolute sovereign with no misgivings for they still 
remain at heart what they were in the days of Leibnitz 
gens aulica”’, a race of courtiers. 


THE NONCONFORMIST PEACE MANIFESTO. 


A mrane. a list of four hundred signatures to the 
remarkable document drawn up by Dr. Clifford 
and his associates has been given to the world, and 
we are informed that another is in preparation. What- 
ever doubt there may have been as to the inwardness 
of the movement has at length been finally dissipated. 
The innocuous platitudes and fine-sounding pulpit 
commonplaces have been pierced by the brutal fact of 


plain and unadorned pro-Boerism. For in view of the 
peculiar mode in which the manifesto was published we 
are compelled to the conclusion that underneath a 
studied neutrality of expression there rankled a secret 
hatred of British policy in South Africa, and indeed of 
any large and generous conception of Imperial responsi- 
bility. ‘‘Our Government”, we are told ‘‘ is unwilling 
to seek peace and incapable of carrying on war accord- 
ing to the accepted rules of a fair fight. ... It has 
advanced from illegality to illegality: from the burning 
of farms and mills to the destruction of women and 
children in concentration camps”. The last proclama- 
tion of Lord Kitchener is described as ‘‘a cowardly 
appropriation of a leaf out of the book of the 
barbarities of Nebuchadnezzar”. To this, then, comes 
all the fine talk about ‘‘the brotherhood of humanity ”, 
‘*the protection of the native population”, ‘ political 
equality throughout the two colonies” ‘‘ earnest 
prayers for peace”. Cant of all kinds is hateful; but 
probably the cant that smells rankest to Heaven is that 
which flows so glibly from the lips of the political 
parson. Yet it has a strange power over minds of a 
certain stamp. Weak they are for the most part and 
afraid of the consequences of clear and virile thinking. 
For almost any purpose however ridiculous, if only it be 
sanctified by Exeter Hall phraseology, it would be easy 
to secure hundreds of ministerial signatures. Is the 
scoffer right after all when he asserts that the parsonic 
soul lives in an unreal world, and is not in touch with 
reality in the social or political spHere ? 

But while many of the signatories may be blamed for 
weakness or want of penetration into the real motives 
of the so-called Peace Movement, a still worse charge 
must be brought against those who baited and laid their 
trap so successfully for their weaker brethren. Can 
these men be acquitted of flagrant dishonesty—or if 
this be deemed too unseemly to be spoken of these 
magnates—at least of moral disingenuousness in 
setting out to gain signatures for a professedly non- 
partisan deliverance, and then exploiting the names so 
‘obtained in the interests of a narrow, provincial and 
doctrinaire faction? If political wire-pulling has not 
killed the conscience of Dr. Clifford and his friends, let 
them pass into the inner forum and come to terms with 
this question. Meanwhile, for those who have fallen 
into the trap, it would seem that only one course now 
is open to them, and that is, to get out of it as speedily 
as possible with whatever loss of grace or dignity or 
self-esteem may be incident to the process. They now 
see that under cover of their names a blow has been 
delivered at the brave men, their own kith and kin, 
who, in circumstances where even the poor reward of 
martial glory is no longer possible, are not counting 
their lives dear to them in defence of national rights 
and liberties. How Icng will they suffer themselves to 
be branded with this stigma ? 

We are assured by a leading organ of Nonconformity 
that most of the Nonconformist ‘‘ spiritual leaders and 
guides ” have already signed the manifesto—‘“‘ witness 
such names as Fairbairn, Horne, Pearse, Moulton, 
Spurgeon, Randles, Horton, Maclaren, Woods”. 
Clearly the idea is that these names should give us 
pause lest in exercising the right of private judg- 
ment we be found to fight against Heaven. And 
yet we are not conscious of any mental perturbation in 
the presence of these great men. This indeed may 
argue a certain intellectual perversity on our part, or— 
may it not be that we have learned that a man may be 
an excellent theologian or an edifying preacher and yet 
would sadly fumble with the key of politics or state- 
craft? Nor is this one of our irrational prejudices. 
For we call to mind that in another great crisis 
of cur history—the Home Rule agitation — these 
very men sadly blundered in their reading of the 
national convictions, were oblivious of the real currents 
of political opinion and cared as little for the feelings 
and beliefs of their co-religionists in Ireland as they now 
do for those of their spiritual kin over the seas. Then 
they were blind ‘‘ leaders and guides”. What evidence 
have we that since then their eyes have been opened and 
that they now see with a patriot’s vision? Political 
Nonconformity seems to be incapable of learning any- 
thing or of forgetting anything. Ever since its sur- 
render to an irreconcilable Nationalist group, which 
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does not love England, and regards Nonconformity output of coal in India was not a million tons, last year 


and all its ways with a contempt that is scarcely 
veiled, its career has been rapidly downward, and the 
rocess of degeneration is well-nigh consummated. 
Reatant and the North of Ireland have transferred 
their sympathies elsewhere, thoroughly disgusted as 
they are at the political provincialism and the un- 
patriotic spirit that characterises pro-Boer dissent. 
And in England everybody knows that large masses of 
the Nonconformist laity are more and more drifting apart 


from their “‘ spiritual leaders ” in political opinions and | 


that a strong conviction is gradually taking shape that 
the discharge of spiritual functions is incompatible with 
dabbling in partisan politics. 
in the right direction. The real leaders in British 
Christianity, the men who are leaving their mark for 
good on this generation, keep aloof from the political 
platform, and bear in mind that party acrimonies only 
degrade an authority which is justly exercised in moral 
and spiritual affairs. Butto return. The motif of the 
manifesto is declared to be peace. We are tempted to 
say that like liberty, peace is made responsible for a 
multitude of follies, if not of crimes. The real effect will 
be to encourage Mr. Kruger in his madness. He will 


' it amounted to more than six millions and there are 


now many valuable coalfields only just being brought 
within reach of railroads. The railways which have 
been pushed on with great vigour by the Indian Govern- 
ment have not only brought prosperity to the country 
but contribute £600,000 to the Indian Exchequer. 
Even the hardy critics who for years objected to the 
extension of these railways under State ownership 
and guarantee have ceased to trouble. Criticism has 
now chiefly confined itself to demanding that the irriga- 
tion works which are of the essence of agricultural 


_ prosperity should be pushed on more quickly. Mr. 


This mode of feeling is | 


not know, of course, the exact worth to be attached to | 


these signatures, and may be pardoned for imagining 
that behind them is a solid body of public opinion 
especially among religious men. It is lamentable that 
such an impression should go abroad. But it is only 
another proof that the fruits of weakness are often 
more baneful than the issues of crime. Had those 
who from the beginning of the conflict frankly op- 
posed this country’s taking up the challenge of war 
signed a document setting forth their beliefs and 
aspirations, the resultant evil would have been greatly 
limited, and its effect discounted on the score of its 
origin. As it is, men who want peace yet are un- 
willing to buy it on Boer terms !end their countenance 
to those who would have it even amid the ruins of the 
Empire’s prestige and power. It is a blunder: but they 
who made it possible bear the greater guilt. 


INDIAN STOCKTAKING. 


5 he prestige and fame of England on the Continent 

have depended mainly on ker possession of India. 
It looks larger in the eyes of foreigners than all our 
self-governing colonies. In England the men who won 
India have an almost unique popularity and so large a 
portion of our educated population have friends and 
relatives in India that Indian ways and words have 
become a very part of our civilisation. It is the ambi- 
tion of our generals to command in India, and the pick 
of our soldiers serve there. Yet when the welfare of 
India is discussed in a supposed representative assembly 
there is the thinnest of attendances and the minimum 
of instructed criticism; even Scottish affairs evoke more 
intelligent interest. 

The cause lies partly in the deficiencies of the House 
of Commons, partly in that unhappy lack of political 
imagination which conceals the truth that the material 
and intellectual progress of a people who compose one- 
sixth of the population of the world is the real essence 
of the Indian budget. The figures are but the alge- 
braical formule of great truths, and Lord George 
Hamilton never made a greater mistake (and he has 
made some in his long enjoyment of place) than when 
he denied the compatibility of imagination with finan- 
cial estimates. Imagination is the last thing with 
which a statesman who deals with Eastern peoples can 
hope to dispense. A budget is valuable in so far as it 
indicates a prosperous community, though a budget- 
maker must be judged not by the surplusage of its 
figures but by his financial skill in coping with them. 
One may exult in a budget and at the same time con- 
demn the maker of it. 

India itself is beginning to develop along new lines. 
The old argument which has done duty in the House for 
many years that, as 80 per cent. of the community are 
concerned with agriculture, 80 per cent. must be ruined 
by drought is ceasing to betrue. In spite of famines and 
depression, foundries mills and workshops have steadily 
grown and the industry of coal has been developed 


Caine urged that the excessive amounts spent on arma- 
ment ought to have been devoted to irrigation. But 
the need for aksolute efficiency in the Indian Army is 
categorical, as even those Indian papers most opposed 
to the tone of the last budget confessed, while the duty 
of increased expenditure on irrigation works is relative 
to many local conditions. The Government have 
advanced the work enormously and thanks to their 
efforts Sir Alfred Lyall in his last famine report was 
able to produce conclusive figures showing the increase 
in financial prosperity of the whole agricultural popula- 
tion. The country has suffered a devastating famine 
which appals the imagination and the recurrence of 
such a famine has yet to be faced. But machine driven 
canals cannot in a day counteract a continent’s climate 
and a people’s character. Canals also do harm as 


_ well as good ; they cannot, as the critics hold, be made 


anywhere nor are they wanted everywhere. Almost 
all is being done that can be done ; the development of 
existing supplies is being pushed steadily ; surveys have 
been made and one is now again being organised to 


_ record and test all possible and remaining projects. 


The Indian Government has been doing sound work for 
years and has kept its eye on the future with the result 
that in spite of a disaster which twenty years ago would 
have brought the country to bankruptcy, it can be said 
without exaggeration that ‘‘no Secretary of State has 
been able to make so satisfactory a statement”. The 


| future is bright, except for two conditions, neither of 


_which has been adequately discussed. 


almost from nothing. Twenty years ago the whole . 


One is the 
increase of population which follows prosperity, and 
counteracts its benefits; the other is the hold of the 
money-lender over the small occupier of land. Some 
time must elapse before the result of the tentative 
legislation restricting the power of alienation by the 
occupier can be tested, since stability of tenure un- 
fortunately increases for the money-lender the strength 
of security. The effect of the establishment of land 
banks is another delicate measure of which much is 
hoped but little known. 

Through its history the weakness of the India Office 
has been in finance, and it is the very solidity of the 
progress of India which causes distrust in some part of 
the financial statement. There was a solid Indian 
opinion that the interpretation of the figures in the 
budget of March was too optimistic. The estimated 
surplus of £690,000 for the present year, which accord- 
ing to latest information is likely to be near trebled, 
also depends to some extent on capricious, not per- 
manent causes. Without adventitious windfalls last 
year’s surplus of £1,640,000 would have been a deficit. 
The Indian Government could neither see nor control 
the fortune which added half a million to the profits of 
its opium industry or the detention of troops in Africa 
and China or the currency demand which resulted in a 
profit of three millions in the coinage of silver. The 
extraordinary expenditure on famine is to be put down 
on the other side; but there remains for the future the 
question whether drought is not a more likely occurrence 
than a windfall. 

In the last budget there has been some simplification 
of accounts. The item of loss by exchange is now 
almost excluded from notice in the form in which the 
accounts are presented. With the symbol £ used 
alike to indicate the pound sterling and the Rs. 15 the 
amount to be adjusted owing to the fluctuations of ex- 
change above or below 16d. is trifling and thus a large 
and perplexing factor of adjustment has disappeared. 
Nevertheless there is some danger of forgetting that 
the loss by exchange has been concealed and nat 
averted. It is true that the currency arrangements have 
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thus far succeeded in arresting the fall of the exchange, 
but they were not taken in hand till the rupee had lost 
a third of its value. This is the sufficient and melan- 
choly answer to those who ask why the special taxes 
imposed to meet the fall in exchange are not now re- 
mitted. 

Another change in the method of the accounts now 
presented has been to separate the ordinary revenue and 
expenditure chargeable against it from the receipts and 
expenditure in capital account and debt transactions. 
Notwithstanding this elucidation it still remains difficult 
to ascertain how far the abnormal charges thrown on 
the treasury have been met from loans, while it cannot 
be denied that the persistent growth of debts, perma- 
nent temporary and unfounded, is disquieting. Lord 
George Hamilton gave no further explanation calculated 
to throw the necessary light on these points. In one 


respect the figures may almost be called misleading. | 
_ the Pacific was under one control. 


The very large profits accruing from the coinage 
of silver are, as suggested by the currency com- 
mission, to be reserved and invested in sterling as 
a guarantee fund for the maintenance of exchange. 
Accordingly these profits for 1900-1901 are shown on 
both sides of the account as gained and expended by 
the Mint. It requires close and skilled scrutiny to 
discover that out of a total profit of £3,030,000 
only £1,200,000 were passed into reserve and that 
41,830,000 were withdrawn and spent as revenue on 
the general purposes of administration. The repay- 
ment of this sum to the gold reserve has been left over 
till funds happen to be available, a proceeding which 
amounts to an irregular loan of nearly two millions and 
should have been prominently and clearly explained. 


If these accounts are to command general confidence, | 
in the last case being particularly good. The main line 


there should be neither doubt nor difficulty in deciding 
what portion of the current expenses has been met 
from borrowed money and how the debts of every 
description incurred during the year have been applied. 


Pacific Company was called into existence early in 
1881. Its charter provided that the Government should 
finish and hand over to it the work already commenced 
together with a small branch in the neighbour- 
hood of Winnipeg, and the company on its side 
engaged to make the remaining 1,900 miles of line 
and to have communication opened throughout 
within the period of ten years. From that 
moment very rapid progress was made, five and 
even six miles of track being sometimes laid in one 
day. The whole railway was finished by the end of 
1885 and formally opened for traffic in the following 
summer. Early in its career the company acquired the 
Canada Central and in 1882 it purchased the line be- 
tween Ottawa and Montreal. In 1885 it also acquired 
the north shore line along the S. Lawrence from 
Montreal to Quebec so that, when the transcontinental 
trains began to run, the entire distance from Quebec to 
In the spring of 
1887 the line was carried fourteen miles farther to a 
new Western terminus at Vancouver, a city standing 
on a site occupied until a few months previously by 
dense forests. The principal developments since that 
date have been the leasing of various lines leading from 
Montreal down to the ports of Halifax and S. John on 
the Atlantic ; the construction of a branch from Sudbury 
to Sault S. Marie giving valuable connexions in the 
United States and a loop rejoining the main line be- 
yond Winnipeg; and the starting of a number of 
steamship routes in various directions on the lakes and 
rivers inland, and on the Pacific Ocean. The head- 
quarters of the company are at Montreal, whence 


_ services are run locally to the chief cities of the 


Dominion, Quebec, Toronto, and Ottawa, the expresses 


' to the West, skirting as it does the farther shore of the 


One of the least happy episodes of the year has been © 
the failure of the sterling loan for three millions offered _ 


to the London market last month. The incident may 
be easily misunderstood or misrepresented in India 
where a weakening of credit is only less dangerous than 
a loss of prestige. These and many other points gave 
scope for effective criticism ; the new province, the new 
method of dealing with frontier tribes should be of 
poignant interest to politicians, and the excellent work 


lakes, runs at a considerable distance from Toronto 
so that the railway journey from Southern Ontario 
is not very convenient, but during the open season 
passengers from that district and those coming from 
New York and the United States via Niagara have the 
company’s lake steamers at their disposal. . These boats 


start from Owen Sound, a port on the south side of 


Georgian Bay, and run by way of Sault S. Marie to 


| Fort William at the head of Lake Superior, perform- 


ing the journey in a little under two days. 


Through 


| passengers from Montreal to the Far West (and of 


of Lord Curzon in itself demanded recognition from | 
a representative House—but the House was empty. | 


Even the unrelated recriminations of Sir W. Wedderburn 
and Mr. Souttar, whom a thankless constituency 


refused to return at the last election, were missed, as | 


one misses a daily nuisance. 
perspective of the House of Commons ; but there is this 
compensating advantage 
remained uncontaminated by party politics. 
any rate makes for the good of India. 


This at 


AMERICAN RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT. 
III].—Tue CanapiaAn PACIFIC. 


'™= idea of a transcontinental railway running from 
ocean to ocean entirely within British territory 


Such is the sense of | 
_ parts of Scotland which contains valuable minerals and 


that Indian affairs have | 


course those proceeding in the opposite direction) have 
the option of either taking the train direct or of using 
the lake route, which in cases where the extra time is 
not of importance is much to be recommended. West of 
Fort William for some four hundred miles to Winnipeg 
the line goes through a rough broken country not unlike 


timber and is being quickly settled. 

Winnipeg, the capital of Manitoba, with a population 
which in one generation has grown from 100 to 50,000, 
lies out on the prairie; and for the next 800 miles 


| the train runs on over the rich corn land, whose outline, 


| with the view bounded only by the horizon, varies as 


' little as that of the open sea. 


At Calgary, the capital 


_ of Alberta, the Rocky Mountains are in view ahead and 
' the line, which in crossing the apparently level prairie 
_ has been in reality gradually ascending all the time, has 


was in the air long before 1871 when British Columbia | 


joined the Dominion. 
stances such a line became essential, and an agreement 
was entered into by which the Central Government 
undertook the responsibility of construction. 


still unexplored the preliminary surveys caused con- 


tions were actually begun. From the point where the 


new line was to leave the old Canadian railway system | 


to Port Moody, its original terminus on the shores of 
the Pacific, was a distance of nearly 2,600 miles. At 
first it was the intention of the Government to carry out 
the work on its own account and two sections with a 
total length of about 640 miles, between Winnipeg and 


Lake Superior and between Savona and Port Moody, | 


were put in hand. It was soon found however that 
things were not advancing satisfactorily and in the end 
it was wisely determined to transfer the entire under- 
taking to private enterprise. Thus the Canadian 


In the changed political circum- | 


Much of | 


the country through which the line had to pass being | 

_whose natural beauty is unsurpassable. 
siderable delay and it was not until 1875 that opera- an enclosure in which are preserved a few head of 
| bison, almost the last of their race. 


attained an elevation little less than that of the summit 
of Snowdon. A few miles farther on the mountains 
are entered and after another couple of hours the train 
draws up at Banff. Here the Canadian Government 
has established a National Park—a Park in the Rockies 


—and the railway company has built an hotel on a site 
Here also is 


At Laggan, thirty-four miles beyond Banff, the 


character of the line abruptly changes, for in laying 


| the track the engineers have followed the example of 


| 


the great mountain railways of Europe. On the Mont 
Cenis, S. Gothard, and Arlberg routes the line is 
carried on moderate gradients as far up the valleys 
as possible and the hard work of climbing is con- 
centrated on a comparatively short section on either 
side of the tunnel. Similarly on the Canadian Pacific 
the only severe gradients occur on the length between 
Laggan and Revelstoke. West of Laggan a sharp 
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ascent brings the train to the highest point between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific, and then follows one of 
the steepest descents to be found on any railway in the 
world, even the express trains requiring three-quarters 
of an hour for the eight miles crawl down to Field. 
From Field the line falls to the tableland lying between 
the Rockies and the Selkirks and about eighty miles 


further on begins to climb steeply to surmount the | 


latter range. At this point the first snowsheds are met 
with. Snowsheds form a species of artificial tunnel 
built over the track and often extending for miles with 
scarcely a break. They protect the line from snow and 
avalanches and in certain situations are indispensable if 
the traffic is to be kept moving with regularity in all 
weathers, but naturally they interfere seriously with the 
view from the train, and for the benefit of tourists 
wishing to enjoy the remarkable scenery the company 
have in places laid down an extra track for use during 
the summer, running parallel with the other and close to 
it but outside the snowsheds altogether. From the 
summit of the Selkirks the fall to the Pacific begins, the 
railway in its steep descent doubling on itself several 
times in the first few miles and affording many striking 
illustrations of engineering skill. At Revelstoke the 
heavy mountain locomotive is detached, and the line, 
becoming fairly level, again follows the course of one 
river after another down to the sea. The total distance 
between Montreal and Vancouver is over 2,900 miles. 
A through train is dispatched from either end every 
day. During the summer it is given the designation of 
‘*The Imperial Limited” and is so accelerated as to 
perform the whole journey including all delays at a 
speed of nearly thirty miles an hour, which in the 
circumstances is very good. 

In connection with the railway the Canadian Pacific 


Spanish poet has called ‘“‘the jabber of the human 
animal”. Unfortunately, words can convey facts; 
unfortunately, people in general have an ill-regulated 
but insatiable appetite for facts. Now music cannot 
convey facts at all; painting or sculpture can only 
convey fact through a medium which necessarily trans- 
forms it. But literature is tied by that which gives it 
wings. It can do, in a measure, all that can be done 
by the other arts, and it can speak where they can but 
make beautiful and expressive gestures. But it has 
this danger: that its paint, or clay, or crotchets and 
quavers, may be taken for the colour, or form, 
or sound, and not as the ministrants of these 
things. Literature, in making its beautiful piece 
of work, has to use words and facts; these words, 
these facts, are the common property. of all the 
world, to whom they mean no more than what 
each individually says, before it has come to take on 
beautiful form through its adjustment in the pattern. 
So, while paints are of no use to the man who does not 
understand the science of their employment, nor clay, 
nor the notations of musical sound, to any but the 
trained artist, words may be used at will, and no litera- 
ture follow, only something which many people will 
greatly prefer, and which they will all have the mis- 
fortune to understand. 

There exist, then, under the vague title of literature, 
or without even the excuse of a stolen title, books which 
are not books, printed paper which has come from the 
rag-heap to return to the rag-heap, that nameless thing 
the newspaper, which can be likened only, and that at 
its best, toa printed phonograph. It is assumed that 
there is a reason in nature why the British shop- 
keeper should sit down after business hours, and 
read, for the price of a penny or a halfpenny, at 
five that a fire broke out at the other end of London 


company has largely committed itself to the subsidiary 
businesses of managing hotels and running steamboats. | 
At Quebec, Montreal, and Vancouver first-class hotels | 
have been built of the kind usually to be found in large | 
towns, while at Fort William and at a number of 
attractive places in the mountains accommodation has 
been provided equal to that of the best known parts of | 
Switzerland. For tourists who wish to climb, the com- | 
pany has procured the services of Swiss guides, and 
the experiment appears to have proved popular for the | 
number employed has been increased during the present | 
season to ten. In 1890 the company entered into a 
contract with the Government, in consideration of a 
temporary subsidy, to run a monthly service of steamers 
between Vancouver and Japan and China. In fulfil- 
ment of this contract the three ‘‘ Empress” ships were 
built in England and sent out to take up their station 
at Vancouver in the spring of 1891, and the service has 
been steadily maintained since. These were the first 
twin-screw steamers to be employed on the Pacific and, 
until the advent of the new American boats on the 
route between San Francisco and Australia a few 
months ago they were superior to any others working | 
westward from American ports. In order to cope with 
the rush of travel from Vancouver to Klondyke the 
company has purchased the old Cape liners ‘‘ Tartar” 
and ‘‘ Athenian.” 


FACT IN LITERATURE. 


“Ts invention of printing helped to destroy literature. 
Scribes, and memories not yet spoilt by over- 
cramming, preserved all the literature that was worth 
preserving. Books that had to be remembered by 
heart, or copied with slow, elaborate penmanship, were 
not thrown away on people who did not want them. 
They remained in the hands of people of taste. The 
first book pointed the way to the first newspaper, and 
a newspaper is a thing meant to be not only forgotten | 
but destroyed. With the deliberate destruction of | 
print, the respect for printed literature vanished, and | 
a single term came to be used for the poem and for the 
“*news item”. What had once been an art for the few 
became a trade for the many, and, while in painting, 
in sculpture, in music, the mere fact of production 
means, for the most part, an attempt to produce 
a work of art, the function of written or printed 
words ceased to be necessarily more than what a 


at ten o’clock in the morning, and that a young lady 
of whom he has never heard was burned to death. 
But the matter is really of no importance to him, and 
there is no reason in nature why he should ever know 
anything at all about it. He has but put one more 
obstacle between himself and any rational conception 
of the meaning of his life, between himself and any 
natural happiness, between himself and any possible 
wisdom. Facts are difficult of digestion, and should 
be taken diluted, at infrequent intervals. They suit 
few constitutions when taken whole, and none when 
taken indiscriminately. The worship of fact is a wholly 
modern attitude of mind, and it comes together with a 
worship of what we call science. True science is a 
kind of poetry, it is a divination, an imaginative read- 
ing of the universe. What we call science is an engine 
of material progress, it teaches us howto get most quickly 
to the other end of the world, and how to kill the 
people there in the most precise and economic manner. 
The function of this kind of science is to extinguish 
wonder, whereas the true science deepens our sense of 
wonder as it enlightens every new tract of the enveloping 
darkness. 

The excuse for existence offered by the newspaper, 
and of every other form of printed matter which does 
not aim at some artistic end, is that it conveys fact, and 
that fact is indispensable. But, after all, what is fact ? 
‘*For poetry”, says Matthew Arnold, ‘‘the idea is 
everything, the rest is a world of illusion, of divine 
illusion. Poetry attaches its emotions to the idea ; the 
idea is the fact”. Let it be granted that some kind of 
fact is indispensable to every man: to one man one 
kind of idea is fact, to another man another ; and there 
remain those to whom fact is really the news of the 
newspaper. But, even to these, it must be this fact 
and not that, and certainly not a deluge of any. 

Reported speech, for that is what literature is when 
it is not the musical notation of song, has become more 
and more a marketable product. It is not paid for, as 
even the worst picture is paid for, on account of some 
imagined artistic merit (a picture being always ‘‘ pretty 
to look at”) but because it satisfies a curiosity. If the 
artist in literature chooses to throw in beauty, when he 
is asked only to answer a question, the beauty is not 
always rejected along with the answer. But the answer 
will be considered, at the best, a little unsatisfactory ; 
because a plain man wants a plain answer. 
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MODERN BOWLING. 


OWADAYS so much is talked about the weakness 
of bowling that it is interesting to consider in 
what direction it may be improved and developed. The 
question is obviously of vital importance, in fact it is not 
too much to say that it includes and embraces the whole 
problem of cricket reform. It is a case of guns against 
armour ; we have got to invent a projectile which will | 
penetrate the defence of modern batsmen. With a 
certain class of pavilion-critics bowling is almost as 
fashionable an object for criticism, as are the War 
Office and the army with a type of mind which, rightly | 
rejecting the dogma whatever is is right”, rushes into | 
the opposite extreme and loudly proclaims ‘‘ whatever is 
is wrong”. There is not the least reason to suppose, 
speaking generally, that modern bowling is one whit | 
worse than the bowling of thirty or fifty years ago. It | 
is far more reasonable to conclude that it is better. 
Indeed it would be odd if this were not so. We have | 
at our command the experience of the last thirty years, | 
a period during which the game has been immensely | 
developed. Its conditions, whether for better or 
worse, have become more fixed and therefore admit 
of scientific methods of play which were impossible 
in old days; while the number of minds brought to 
bear upon it have largely increased. The average of | 
batting has by general consent greatly risen, a result | 
due in part to the improvement of grounds, in part to | 
the process which we may perhaps be allowed to call | 
by the clumsy name of professionalisation, and which | 
in every walk of life makes for the distribution and — 
enforces the necessity of knowledge. This spirit of 
unremitting study and observation is as surely at workin | 
the cricket field as in the German army, in the placing | 
| 


of a slip or the selection of a team as in the distribu- 
tion of an outpost line or the composition of an army 
corps. The great generals and the great cricketers | 
are of course as rare as ever, but the technical know- 
ledge expected of them and their subordinates is | 
far wider and more complicated. It would indeed be 
strange, considering how much hus been said and 
written and thought about cricket in the last quarter- | 
century, if the department of the game which most 
stands in need of the habit of constant thought and 
application should alone have failed to catch something 
of the spirit of the time. 

The laudatores temporis acti, amongst which though 
in the very best sense of the expression we class Mr. 
Mitchell, are strongly of the opinion that a recurrence | 
to the old style of bowling, fast and slow would supply | 
the deficiency in the armament of the outside. Mr. 
Mitchell himself deprecates the windmill method of | 
the present day and puts faith in the old leg-bias style. 
That there is some force in what he says no one can 
deny. But the strength of his argument is somewhat 
impaired by the fact that we have already a good 
many bowlers who use the ball that comes from leg. 
Attewell at his best varied a slight off-break with a 
leg bias ; that most useful bowler Rawlin relied for his 
wickets mainly upon a swerve from leg ; Jack Hearne, 
Lohmann, Trumble, Pougher and many others not in 
first rank are or were very fond of such a delivery, and 
with some it is on a hard wicket far the best ball 
they send down. To bowl it a low action is not 
required ; it is a matter of spin, and with many it is 
quite as effectual when bowled over the wicket as 
round. Mr. Jessop is quite an old style round the 
wicket bowler, except that his short ones bump ina 
manner that sorely shocks the feelings of the older 
generation. When in his best form, the ball came 
right across the wicket and got many batsmen out in 
slips. So far as we can remember the men whom he 
bowled out usually succumbed to a back-break, the 
ball that followed the arm generally missing the off | 
stump by some inches. We quite agree with Mr. | 
Mitchell that the leg-bias ball should be bowled more 
often as a change from the off-break. It should be 
remembered that the former, for some reason that can- 
not accurately be explained, often whips off the pitch 
quicker than the back-break. It seems to get an 
amount of ‘‘top-side” which the off-break, ‘‘ heavily 
cut” by the fingers and spinning almost at right angles © 
to the direction of the ball’s flight, loses. In the same | 


| Woods went up to Cambridge. 
_cult bowlers have appeared since, but the mingled 


_ ferocity and cunning of the great Cambridge cricketer 


way most left-handers would probably say that their 
ball that comes with the arm rises more quickly than 
the one which goes away to the off. This peculiarity 
obviously increases the difficulty of playing it. At the 


_ same time we cannot support those who think that a 


reintroduction of this style would really restore the 
balance between bat and ball. Let us examine the 


_ bowling developments since 1878, the year of the first 
_ appearance of the Australians in England and the early 


triumphs of Mr. Steel. From this and the following 
years we may date the rise of two new theories of 
bowling, specially adapted to the increasing per- 
fection of grounds, and based upon a careful study 
of the batsman and an absolute disregard for the 
old orthodox methods of dismissing him. These 
two styles largely if not altogether supplanted those 
prevalent at the time, the purely slow and the purely 
fast. Mr. Steel with his strength of finger, his 
introduction of the leg-break and his change of pace 
was the first of the school of leg-break bowlers that 
has of late years become so familiar in every class of 
cricket and, except with weak and nervous batsmen, 


has largely superseded the underhand lob-bowling, 


nearly all the characteristics of which it possesses in 
an improved degree. The Australians, on the other 
hand, were chiefly noted for their skill in changing their 
pace, ‘‘from slow to medium and then to very fast”, 
their extreme accuracy of length, their power of break- 
ing the ball on almost all wickets and their multiplicity 
of device. They had been driven to these developments 
by the perfection of their own wickets, and it is not too 
much to say that their bowling up to the present day 
has maintained its superiority. Englishmen have in- 
deed adopted their methods, in a few cases. notably 
that of George Lohmann, with equal success, but as 
the conditions of our climate are not so favourable to 


| batsmen, they have generally tended to cultivate a more 


mechanical system as being less troublesome to acquire 
and in this country pretty nearly as effectual. At the 
present time however English wickets have so much 
improved that the conditions approximate more nearly 
to those obtaining in Australia, and the result, drawn 
matches and long scores, is the cause of the outcry 
about the weakness of English bowling. 

Nowadays whether in Australia or England there 
are only three great schools of bowling, the very fast, 


_ the leg-break, and the tricky. Let us explain what we 


mean by a school of bowling. We apply the term 


just as we should in the domain of art, political 
_ economy or war, in short, in all or any of the fields of 


thought and action in which progress does not depend 
on the demonstration of scientific truth. The rise of a 
certain class of bowling is from the very limitation of 


_ its sphere of action and the ease with which its value 


can be tested more rapid than movements in the world 
of thought. But the process is in essentials the same ; 
and ultimate success depends as elsewhere upon the 
greatness of the originator and the suitability of his 
discovery to the conditions of the time. Disciples 
followin his footsteps, wear them out of all recognition, 
caricature their leader and finally, as the conditions 
under which he succeeded change, render him ridiculous. 
Such was the fate of Macaulay and Scott; such the 
doom of Attewell’s off-theory. 

To return to English bowling. In 1887 when the 
Badminton book first appeared, Mr. Steel, though he did 
not regard fast bowling as an anachronism, certainly 
held out no very brilliant prospect to those who 
aspired to emulate the deeds of Freeman or Emmett. 
He admitted that no team was complete without a fast 
bowler but, unless we entirely misinterpret his meaning, 
he thought that slow bowling would always be the 
more successful. Perhaps this was partly due to the 
fact that he himself played fast bowling with wonderful 
dash and brilliancy; but, be that as it may, his 
Opinion was certainly in concordance with that of 
the best judges of the day, while extremists regarded 
the fast bowler with the pity with which intellectual 
politicians contemplate ‘‘a lost mind”. Asit happened 


the Badminton volume appeared the year before Mr. 
Other and more diffi- 


made an impression that will not easily be forgotten, 


| 
> 
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and must have disposed many to regard a fast 


bowler as something better than the representative of a | 


lost cause. Then came Mold, whose action, it may be 


noted, became almost immediately the subject of con- 
troversy. By the time Mr. Woods had left Cambridge | 


Lockwood, whom Notts had rashly rejected, and Richard- 
son were carrying all before them. Mr. Steel had only 
expressed the accepted opinion when he said that no fast 
bowler could make the ball turn on a hard wicket ; yet 


four years after he wrote, we find four men bowling © 
_ successive river boats was ceaseless. You did a deal 


out team after team on the truest of turf and breaking 
to an extent that the great slow bowler himself might 
have envied. 

Nor was it merely in hitting the stumps that the new 
bowling made itself remarked. Its great pace combined 
with cast-iron wickets caused the wicket-keeper to stand 
back and led to the modern massing of men in the slips. 
The permanent value of speed, which in a feebler age 
men had almost forgotten, was re-asserted; the old 
truth had been re-stated and men hastened to accept it. 


tion: the smoke of the double row of lime kilns and 
thriving factories makes the air as murky as that on 
the Thames between Blackwall and Greenwich. The 
Robber keeps are still there, but the restorer has been 
busy, and a cross between the Gothic and the Renais- 
sance crowns the eminence where Siegfried did battle 
with the dragon. Then the rocky bastions were un- 
breached and untunnelled, though roads had been 
scraped and blasted around them. Then all the 
tourist traffic was by steamer and the rush of the 


of eating, and more drinking of light Rhenish, as the 
panorama of scenery unrolled itself to you, sitting under 


_the awning. The voyage up-stream became some- 


The greater exponents of the new school have passed | 
their prime, though every now and then a great per- | 
formance, like that of Lockwood’s against the Gentle- | 
men at Lord’s this year, recalls their best days, but the | 


effects of their teaching are still visible and the cry for 
more fast bowlers has not ceased nor is likely to 
cease. If we turn to the analyses of the present year 
we find that of the first fifty-nine bowlers over twelve 
must be classed as fast, and there are several more 


who no doubt would like to be. Every one of these | 


has made his name in the last ten years, while others, 
like Bland of Sussex and Jessop have bowled for a few 
seasons and dropped out of the list through ill-health 
or other causes. What a change from the days when 
Bowley, Pougher, and Ulyett were the only men who 
could lay claim to speed ! 

(To be continued.) 


OLD-TIME TRAVEL. 
THE RHINE AND THE Swiss DILIGENCE. 


E remember the old Ostend steamer and the 
night boat to Calais, and we do not regret 

them. We say nothing of the rolling and pitching. 
But we remember the prickly horse-hair sofas: the 
underdone ribs of beef; the jars of pickles on the 
tables: and the steward, alternately busying himself 
over the bottled stout and the basins. The days of 
leisurely and luxurious travel in the Low Countries 
were gone. The canal boats had vanished, with their 
legends of Waterloo veterans who had found the fare 
so good and cheap that they invested their pensions 
in perpetual locomotion. The railway hurried you 
across the Belgian flats, and what was gained in pace 
was lost in comfort. The primitive and closely packed 
trains were anything but pleasant. In the tourist 
season it was almost compulsory to travel first class, 
unless you liked the company of the ladies’ maids and 
couriers who were apt to fill the second-class carriages. 
In any case it was a relief to be landed at Cologne, 
and breathe the rush of fresh air down the turbid flood, 
which strained the moorings of the long boat-bridge. 
Byron’s ‘‘abounding and exulting river” was then 
really a thing of joy. He might have evolved his 
blue-eyed girls of the Drachenfels from a_ lively 
fancy, but from Bonn and the Seven Hills to the 
Mouse Tower at Bingen, the Rhine ran through an 
ideal atmosphere of beauty and romance. There was 
no railway, and we were nearly adding, there was 
no prosperity, for Moravian Neuweid was the solitary 
exception. Cologne was as picturesquely dead-alive 
as its mother in the Roman Siebengebirge. It must 


have been far more lively when Geryon and S. Ursula | 


suffered martyrdom, or in the medizval epoch of George 
Meredith’s ‘‘ Legend”. Bonn was a sleepy university 


town, not much more wide-awake than S. Andrews: | 


there were no suburban streets of semi-detached villas. 
And so on, all the way up. You passed beneath the 
hanging vineyards, the old convents and the shattered 
castles, famous in history and rich in traditions, which 
gave the poetry to Bulwer’s “ Pilgrims of the Rhine ”. 
It would puzzle a Bulwer or a Byron to be poetic now. 
The screaming of the locomotives would scare inspira- 


what wearisome, but there was always something novel 
to see. The train of barges, towed by a panting steam- 
tug : the long Tafts floating down the pine stems from 
the Black Forest, with the village population housed in 
shingle-huts : or the boats that put off with peasant 
passengers in costume, bound for some neighbouring 
Kermiss, which seemed only to escape swamping by 
miracles of the oarsman’s dexterity. 

When you left the Rhine by the main routes diverging 
from Mayence, you betook yourself tothe rail. In those 
days if few travelled by second-class in Belgium, fewer 
still indulged in first-class in Germany. No one, 
indeed, except princes and English fools, according to 
the familiar saying, nor indeed was there any occasion, 
for the natives had not taken to touring, and when 
they travelled for trade purposes, they left their families 
at home. Now German frugality fills the second-class 
carriage with piles of packages English people would 
send in the van, and you may have caged cockatoos or 
pet marmosets for your fellow passengers. Then when 
you struck into side routes, you had to fall back on the 
lumbering eil-waggon—facetiously so named. We have 
spent a long summer day between Ems and Wisbaden, 
traversing the little Duchy of Nassau. The postilion 
in his costume as gay as it was roughly serviceable, 
with his horn suspended from a crimson cord, was a 
picturesque medizval survival. But you tired of admir- 
ing him, and then the journey, with the phlegmatic 
cattle, the forespans of oxen at the steeper hills, and 
the interminable halts, became ineffably wearisome. 
In more back-of-the-world regions it was still worse ; 
the axles and the rope traces were always coming to 
grief. Youknew to your sorrow that you must start 
at some unearthly hour, but it was a toss-up when you 
turned up at your destination. : 

The railway engineer had not dreamed of tackling 
mountainous Switzerland ; but as the summer stream 
of tourists brought wealth to the cantons, the diligence 
service was admirably organised. Nevertheless it was 
tedious work, but there was no help for it and the 
Sybarite could seldom fall back upon posting. The 
portmanteau was consigned to the bureau the evening 
before, and many a morning at the Trois Rois in 
Basle—where Trollope’s George Vavasour made love 
to his fair cousin in the balcony—have we cursed the 
punctual boots who came rapping like Poe’s raven at 
the chamber door. You were roused a trifle before the 
lark, and swarmed up into the banquette at faintest 
daybreak. We always took the banquette for choice, 
though assured of double dust and risking a drenching. 
But after all we travelled for the scenery, and the 
occupants of coupé and interior saw about as much of 
it as the Frenchman who made the round of Lake 
Leman and missed its beauties in the char-a-coté, 
which unfortunately was reversed. It is true, that at 
the steep ascents, especially in rainy weather, outside 
passengers were invited to get down and walk. But 
the views from that banquette were glorious—remember 
Leech’s drawing of Brown, Jones and Robinson swarm- 
ing up—when you entered Switzerland through the 
Munsterthal and looked out over Rousseau’s Lake of 
Bienne. And how pleasant it was, when parched with 
the sunblaze and choked with dust, you rumbled into 
the cool shade of sleepy Berne to put up at the old 
Bear or the Falcon. No big Hétel de Berne in those 
days, though that establishment has been long eclipsed 
by more pretentious rivals elsewhere. The friendly 
host of the Falcon saw himself to the spreading of 
a table—a blending of tea, dinner and supper, with 
everything national from the trout to the honey. We 
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remember how he once took pity on our lonely condi- | 


tion and recommended matrimony, when taking the 
cover off some exquisite cutlets of roe venison. Such 
a piece of kindly counsel nowadays is as improbable as 
a dish so carefully cooked. 

The Swiss diligence horses, though strong and 
sturdy, were of a lighter breed than the lumbering 


| 
| 


Germans. With their docked tails—a cruel shame where | 
flies were so troublesome—they trotted at a rattling pace © 
over the levels, and sometimes made one tremble when | 


rattling down descents and turning sharp angles. Yet 
we shall never enjoy these Alpine passes as we were 


wont to do, ere the railway ran the diligence off the | 


roads. Nothing could be more picturesque than the 


waning moon, wading through cloud drift, were flashing 


fitful lights on the rocks and the brass ornaments of | 
| example, we should now, in the heat and the glare, 


the mule team. Now the S. Gothard line, with its 
marvellous windings, burrows beneath the sublime 
scenery of the Rhone sources, and you rush into a 
restaurant to hurry through breakfast many hundred 
feet beneath the romantic Devil’s Bridge. Scaling 
Spliigen or Simplon there was—and is still—an ex- 
hilarating pleasure, in getting down to follow the con- 
ductor, who was stretching his legs on the short cuts 
that strike across the zig-zags of the carriage road. 
The air was as the breath of life. At each corner you 
were face to face with the waterfall, or looked down 
upon the torrent rushing out of the glacier caverns. 
Or on some emerald bit of ‘* Alp”, you gathered 
bouquets of the blue gentian, or admired the flush of 
crimson in the shrubbery of Alpine roses. Then came 
the views of sunny Italy, when you dipped beneath the 
snows of the Col, and had passed the frozen watershed. 
You might take your choice of these prospects, and 
hardly go wrong. We should say that the S. Gothard 
is the fuller of attractions, from Fluellen up the Reuss 
and down to Bellinzona. Nothing can surpass the 
sublimity of the entrance through the Gorge of Gonda 
on the Simplon. But for a perfect nature-picture, 
framed in rugged rock, we give precedence to the first 
look southwards from the Spliigen, when Lombardy 
with its lakes and trellised vines first bursts on the 
vision, bathed in the glowing lights of a Claude land- 
scape. You had broken your fast at some hospice on 


monkish fare: you supped in the Mileuse on partridges | 


and macaroni, with the dessert of grapes, melons and 
figs, and the straw-bound flasks from the Tuscan vine- 
yards. 


‘““AU CCEUR FRAIS DE LA FORET.” 


bear aay-nated a newspaper in Paris has failed to record 

the fantasy of a very young man who, without a 
word of explanation, abandoned his home for days in 
order to live hermit-like in a forest. Every writer calls 
him ‘‘a second Robinson”—for he ate roots and 
berries, slept beneath a bower of branches. When his 
friends at last discovered him, his clothes were 
tattered, his hair was dishevelled. Proudly he said: 
‘Not a soul have I encountered”. Of course, as this 
fantasy made his parents anxious, Robinson should be 
reprimanded. He might at least have left a message ; 
better still, have announced that, as Crusoe, he had 
chosen the most practical and cautious of his com- 
rades. And had he borne off provisions, cooking 
utensils and a blanket, no one at home would have 
been distracted by the fear that Robinson might be 
shivering, that Robinson might be starving. Still, 
we like Robinson. His escapade was original: seek- 
ing neither the city nor the sea, silniag from 
no purse—disdainful, also, of the larder—he de- 
scended to none of the vulgarities of the usual 
runaway. Perhaps he had quarrelled with his father 
or—he is certainly precocious—become disgusted with 
his fellow creatures ; possibly, a fair cousin had slighted 
him, laughing at his protestations, his letters, or . . . 
no matter! However grave the situation, Robinson 
did not drink, did not gamble, did not flourish a 
revolver. Quietly, with admirable dignity, he sought 
the forest and ——. The rest is still a secret, still a 
mystery. What Robinson did and saw, what Robinson 
thought during his ten days’ absence, no one has deter- 
mined. Only Robinson himself can enlighten us ; only 


Robinson can stop the circulation of idle, unromantic 
rumours. So—rise, Robinson. Tell us whether the 
writers who have made you famous speak the truth 
when gaily and indulgently, generously admitting that 
their imagination may have played them false, they 
describe you as a ‘‘tout jeune homme” seated by the 
trunk of a monstrous tree, now reflecting, now start- 
ing, half-happy, half-terrified, marvellously alone, an 
amazing figure, a source of infinite alarm to the animals 
and insects whose home lies pleasantly in the heart of 
the forest. 

Then, we have to thank Robinson. His fantasy has 
become our fantasy; we, also, have our forest and 
frequent it assiduously if more conventionally. He is 


descent of the Cenis by night, when lamps and a_ responsible, in fact, for our sojourns in the forest of 


Moret-sur-Loing, near Fontainebleau ; had we not heard 
of Robinson and been tempted partially to follow his 


be observing the appearance and inhabitants of our 


village: passing over cobblestones instead of moss, 


through doors instead of beneath branches, up narrow 
streets where runs the unsavoury, the inevitable 
‘‘ruisseau”’. The villagers can wait ; the life of Moret 
can be portrayed on another occasion—in the mean- 
while, like Robinson, we, forsaking the hotel which 
overlooks the blazing square, cast scarcely a glance at 
the wrinkled and rheumatic peasants dozing on the 
stone benches in the solitary strip of shade, at the 
old archway rising grey and moss-grown above them, 
at a donkey rolling in the dust and the woman who 
stands helpless by its side; but, choosing an 
upward path, leave Moret behind and approach 
the entrance to the forest. And here let us pause 
to confess at once that, in a word, we are surprising 
innocents. As astonished at ali things as the East 
London child who goes to Epping in a char-a-banc ; as 
amused as the brilliant author of ‘‘ An Indian Garden” 
who on setting foot on Indian soil laughed for weeks, 
we should, on such an occasion, exasperate the ento- 
mologist and botanist. Over us, ‘‘ Elizabeth ” would 
raise her hands in horror; so would all other authors 
of gardening books, their countless readers. Conse- 
quently, we go alone; and no one can jeer at us, no 
one can sneer at our prodigious ignorance. We may 
utter little cries, open our mouth in sheer amazement ; 
we may start at a sound, take to our heels without 
fear of being ridiculed. Also, we can rest when we 
like: it would be annoying to be urged onwards, 
told that this tree is a beech and its neighbour an oak. 
We guess, and do not care if we are wrong. We admire 
a butterfly, without troubling about its.name. We 
recognise pines . . . from the scent. We sink down 
on the leaves, never stopping to discover from which 
tree they have fallen. Did entomologist or botanist 
appear, we should bid him begone; even with 
‘* Elizabeth ” our manner would be scarcely courteous. 
We only know that we are in the forest : that the forest 
is beautiful: that ours is a new, a strange happiness. 
However, let it not be thought that we doze, dream. 
On the contrary, we are all eyes ; that spider waiting in 
the middle of his web has never been more closely 
regarded. It has got nothing, not a midge. It is in 
danger of being thrown to the ground by a cone falling 
from the pines. It is persistently avoided by every fly. 
Its temper must be detestable. And we stare, almost 
hypnotised, at the spider, marvelling at its patience, its 
imperturbability ; childishly recall the legend of King 
Bruce, and smile at our folly when . . . suddenly... . 
the sound and sight of moving leaves freezes our smile, 
makes us rise hurriedly. A snake, we think—a viper, a 
veritable viper, for which the Mayor of Moret gives two 
francs a head! And we retreat, but look : and are sur- 
prised to see that the cause of the rustling is but a beetle- 
like creature with a shell on its back who bears himself 
unsteadily, stumbles, rolls over, kicks, and regaining 
at last his feet, meets with accident upon accident. 
Then, a bee—a great bumble bee—rolls drowsily 
through the air; a wasp follows; a giant blue-bottle 
passes ; a mosquito approaches. And we wave our 
arms wildly at the mosquito, thus terrifying in our 
movement an ant that has come upon our knee. And 
the ant, panic-stricken, loses its head, runs on to our 
hand and so becomes ‘more panic-stricken still. And 
kindly and gently we brush the ant away : but feel sure 
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that when, after running over leaves and up twigs, she 
at last finds her home and friends, she—pleading for a 
moment in which to recover from her emotion—will 
say: ‘‘A frightful thing has happened; heaven knows 
what danger threatens us, what calamity! I have just 
seen a monster, and assisted at an earthquake, a revo- 
lution. Not a second is to be lost. Let us escape 
while there is time. Let us up immediately and 
away”. 

Still, other insects are not soagitated. Perhaps they 
have become accustomed to our presence—for they 
think nothing of taking quick cuts across us, occasion- 
ally pausing en route, after retracing their steps as 
though they had forgotten something. We are their 
bridge, their viaduct. No doubt we are a place of 
rendezvous, the appointment being on ‘‘ the monster”, 
on ‘‘the mountain”. Also, we are a playground, a 
race-course, a gymnasium for the young; a citadel for 
the sentinels, a caravansary for the weary, the infirm. 
Thousands of eyes are upon us, hundreds of legs; a 
thousand professions are followed around us, countless 
business transactions, and no doubt marriages are 
taking place and christenings. As for the sounds, they 
are innumerable, indescribable. Crickets must be 
everywhere. Rooks call and answer one another. 
There is humming, buzzing ; when a breeze springs up, 
a pine-cone falls, the dry leaves rustle. Then, the 
movement is amazing—for queer creatures hop suddenly 
or skim through the air, and those that are wingless 
run, and those that are almost legless—well, we cannot 
explain how they manage, suffice it to say that they are 
here one moment and gone the other. Only the 
spider remains motionless: the spider always watch- 
ing, always imperturbable in his web. And we find 
ourselves staring at the spider again; but he has got 
nothing, not a grub. As time goes on the sounds 
become louder, the movement quicker. Perhaps for 
the principled, domesticated insects, the evening meal 
and bed-time are near. Last duties have to be done ; 
last words have to be exchanged, last games have to 
be played—so the animation on ‘‘the monster”, on 
‘*the mountain ” grows wilder. Nodoubt the amorous 
—the fiancés of the forest—have made a rendezvous 
on our arm in the moonlight. Gamblers, perhaps, 
have planned a meeting on our shoulder punctually at 
half-past nine, the dissipated a midnight supper-party 
and ...no matter. The ‘‘mountain” will have 
strangely disappeared ; the ‘‘ monster” will have gone. 
And we sigh—disliking the idea of departure, and 
sympathise more sincerely than ever with Robinson. 
Hours later, owls may possibly appear; we would 
love to see an owl, hear him hoot. It would be 
odd to see bats dashing by in the darkness: to know 
whether, in their blindness, they successfully avoid 
branches, spider-webs.  Fire-flies would shine; of 
course there must be insects we have not yet 
seen that sleep by day and come out refreshed, 
ready for adventure at night. There would be 
new sounds, new sights, new movements; it would 
be another forest. But, on the other hand, there 
would be mosquitos ; and, perhaps, a wild boar, feeling 
himself secure, would come along and, seeing us 
alone, unprotected, avenge himself on us for all the 
harm done him and his ancestors by hunters. He would 
not respect ‘‘the mountain”, ‘‘the monster”. He 
would rush forward, displaying tusks. And we should 
fly and he would give chase: and for once he would 
be the hunter, we the hunted. And the spider 
would look on unmoved, quite imperturbable. Possibly 
a chemineau would pass; and chemineaux are not 
always as kindly, as romantic as M. Richepin’s. Their 
sticks have a nasty crook, a pointed ferrule. They 
carry knives with which to prepare their food. They 
are tall and healthy, each muscle is most marvellously 
developed. So are there dangers in the darkness of 
the forest. Still, we linger; so that the sun sets. 
Belated insects hurry home across us and, striving 
to follow their example, the beetle-like creatures 
with a shell on their backs, roll over and over, 
roll over so often that we are for ever coming to 
their assistance ; a dozen rooks call, then come mos- 
quitos. And we rise, flourishing our handkerchiefs ; 
and soon find that we have been stung, that we totter 
from so much reposing, that our clothes are all colours, 


that we are dishevelled. And we dust ourselves, 
throwing off twigs; and, before starting off in the 
direction of the village, approach the spider’s web. 
Peering, we notice a tiny something. Drawing still 
closer wesee . . . not a midge, not even a grub, buta 
speck of bark blown over from a tree. We are in- 
finitely amused; we cannot contain ourselves: we 
laugh. But the spider remains where it was before— 
in the very centre of the web—still watching, still 
patient, still imperturbable. Not a nerve in its black 
and yellow body throbs: yet its temper must be 
frightful. 


MUNICIPAL INSURANCE. 


VERY now and then certain members ot sundry 
corporations or other local bodies advocate that 
such bodies should convert themselves into fire in- 
surance companies, and so save the payment of fire 
insurance premiums. From time to time fires occur 
which afford material for argument on the other side 
and suggest that, in the interests of ratepayers, the 
proper policy to pursue is to have the risk guaranteed 
by reliable insurance companies. The latest example 
is the fire which occurred at the Birkenhead Town 
Hall. This building was a very substantial struc- 
ture with fire-proof floors, stone staircase, and other 
features calculated to prevent serious damage by 
fire. The local fire brigade dealt with the outbreak 
in an effective manner, but in spite of all this the loss 
is estimated at not less than pel The building 
was insured for £40,000, at a premium of about £30 
per annum ; consequently the loss incurred amounts to 
the premiums that would be paid in the course of six 
or seven centuries, and it is obvious that the ratepayers 
of Birkenhead have gained very considerably by having 
the loss paid by the insurance companies, instead of 
being paid out of the rates. 

It is of course perfectly true that many corporations, 
like many private individuals, may pay premiums for a 
long time without any fire happening, and in such an 
event people unfamiliar with the law of average are apt 
to think that they have paid something for nothing. 
But that is not the case. By means of insurance the 
possibiiity of substantial loss is avoided in return for a 
small annual payment, which on ordinary municipal 
buiidings is only 1s. 6d. per annum for every £100 
insured. An insurance company which has a large 
number of such risks upon its books can undertake this 
business without any appreciable chance of loss, while 
an individual, or a corporation, operating in a limited 
sphere, cannot do so without running the risk of having 
to meet a very heavy loss. 

An industrious professor once tossed a coin many 
hundreds of times, and thereby demonstrated that 
where small numbers are concerned chances work out 
in a very irregular way ; but where large numbers are 
concerned they work out in a very regular way. Pre- 
cisely the same thing is true of fire insurance risks. 
A company which takes many risks experiences average 
results, an individual or a corporation which takes few 
risks may experience premature ill luck, or a long period 
of good luck. If ill luck is met with the result is a big 
loss ; if long good luck is met with the result of abstention 
from the payment of fire premiums is only a small gain. 
It is consequently extremely unwise for any body 
operating on a small scale to carry his, or its, own 
risk. The normal cost for insuring public buildings 
is 1s. 6d. per cent. per annum, and even if a wide 
experience showed that say 1s. per cent. per annum 
were a sufficient charge for the risk it would be foolish 
for local bodies to try to save perhaps #10 a year, 
when by doing so they run the risk of incurring a very 
heavy loss. We have recently examined in some detail 
the records of losses from fire on municipal buildings, 
and they go to show that the premium charged by the 
fire insurance companies is by no means excessive for 
the risks involved. 

We quite recognise that it is the duty of public 
officials to save all they can for the ratepayers whose 
money they spend, but a prosaic investigation of facts 
shows by abstaining from insurance with recognised 
insurance companies, the area of risk is too limited to 
give average results. It might happen that by carrying 
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its own risk a corporation would save a little, but 
also it might happen that by carrying its own risk it 
would lose a lot ; and therefore the practice of muni- 
cipal insurance may become little better than a gamble. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
SELF-GOVERNMENT IN CAPE COLONY. 
I. 


To the Editor of the SatrurDAy REVIEW. 
Cape Town, Igor. 


Sir,—Self-government has often been said to be 
upon its trial but in this colony there are many who say 
that in South Africa it has been tried and found 
wanting. The last century was the century par excel- 
lence of self-government. After Great Britain’s success- 
ful issue from the struggle with Napoleon in 1815 most 
Continental nations attributed our success to our form 
of government and set about at once to follow our 
example. The result cannot be called an unqualified 
success. What suited us has not always suited other 
nations and while France, Germany, Italy, Austria and 
Spain have adopted the forms of constitutional govern- 
ment with its monarch or president and two chambers, 
the self-governing spirit has never had the same power 
that it has in Britain. The scenes in their Houses of 
Deputies or Representatives have somewhat lessened 
the dignity of those assemblies and this year the Irish 
members of our own House of Commons have made an 
effort to reduce it to a similar level. Here self-govern- 
ment is enjoyed to the fullest extent. All local affairs 
are managed by local bodies. Every place with 
a few thousand inhabitants has a Mayor and Town 
Council and, whatever else they may do or leave undone, 
they afford a convenient cockshy upon which the 
populace can vent their abuse. They are elected by the 
popular vote and when elected are thoroughly well 
abused by those who have elected them. Democracy 
has a tendency, it has been said, to devour its own 
children, and if it does not do that in this Colony it 
certainly appears to take great delight in torturing 
them. The presence of the plague has worked up this 
process of torture to fever heat. Its arrival here and 
its continuance are attributed, and probably in a great 
measure rightly, to the negligence or to the interested 
action of those who have been elected by the people to 
look after their municipal affairs. Cape Town is the 
chief offender. 
' come in for afair share of anathemas but the chief ones 
are pronounced against that of the chief town of the 
Colony. The members of this body are very imposing in 
appearance. They all wear smart gowns and have 
special cocked hats and when on view in public have a 
magnificent mace with a bewigged Recorder and other 
trappings of monarchical municipalities in the old 
country. They are ever ready to put in an appearance at 
the reception of a governor or general or other im- 
portant personage and they have no prejudice against 
doing full justice to a public luncheon. In fact they are 
so much taken up with these important functions that 
their accusers say they have no time to think of such 
commonplace subjects as sanitation or the health of 
the town they are elected to govern. Recently Prince 
Kalaniana-ole visited this city. He is well known in 
England as the nephew of the Queen of the Hawaii 
group of islands whe was present at Queen Victoria’s 
Jubilee in 1887. After spending a couple of weeks at 
Sea Point some five miles from here, he went to 
Kimberley and there he fell into the hands of the press- 
interviewer. From the account given of the interview 
the Prince seemed disinclined to say anything against 
the places he had visited, but upon being pressed in the 
manner usually adopted by intelligent and persistent 
interviewers he unbosomed himself freely. When asked 
what were his impressions of what he had seen, he at 
first discreetly answered that ‘‘he had hardly seen 


sufficient to enable him to give any definite opinions”, 
but, when pressed and asked whether he was very 
much struck with Cape Town, he replied emphatically 
‘No, I was not at all”. Nothing abashed the inter- 


viewer proceeded ‘‘You were not favourably im- 
Upon 


pressed?” upon which the Prince laughed. 


The smaller municipalities round about, 


further pressure he acknowledged, ‘‘ the outskirts 
of Cape Town were very fine—but the city itself 
I did not like. In fact (with another laugh he said) I 
wrote home and said it was as filthy a city as I had 
ever been in. That was my opinion of Cape Town. 
Really when I first landed at Cape Town the streets 
were filthy—stagnant water lying all over the city; 
the way the streets were kept seemed to me something 
awful. It is no wonder they have the plague.” 

The Prince’s opinion of the condition of Cape Town will 
be confirmed by every unprejudiced observer. No one 
complains more than the inhabitants themselves, unless 
he happens to be a town councillor: the people have 
the remedy in their own hands but they never seem to 
think of using it. Filth no doubt is one great cause of 
the plague and overcrowding is another. Here the 
interests of the City Fathers come in, for many of 
them are landlords and to have forty or fifty people 
in a house adapted to contain half a dozen pays them 
better than looking after the health of the town. 
In the press and in conversation the elected rulers 
of the different localities are roundly abused, but he 
would be a bold man who would suggest doing away 
with them. He would find himself in a hornets’ nest. 
The strength of the local self-government principle is 
such that the majority of people seem to prefer to be 
governed badly by themselves to being governed well 
by anybody else. It is only fair to the local bodies to 
say there is one good work they always perform and in 
this they set a good example to many self-governing 
bodies at home : they invariably supply their constituents 
with a public library. Cape Town itself has a very fine 
one and every municipality provides one. Most of them 
also provide themselves with excellent accommodation 
in the town halls they build. The presence of the 
plague and the hostile criticism it has evoked may cause 
them to reform and put their houses in order and bear 
in mind Lord Beaconsfield’s advocacy of ‘ Sanitas, 
sanitas, sanitas”, which at the time he propounded it 


was ridiculed as a “‘ policy of sewage”. 
Yours obediently, 


‘ 


PAN-AMERICANISM AND THE APPREHEN- 
SIONS IT AWAKENS. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 
Brighton, 13 August, 1gor. 

S1r,—An article with the above heading appears in a 
contemporary, and purports to be copied from the 
‘Journal des Débats”. It is a réchauffé of the 
opinions of other journals. With the ‘ Journal des 
Débats ” I am in entire accord. A trifle of side-light 
on this United States proclivity may tend to arouse 
England by showing that there are grounds for the 
‘* Apprehensions ”’. 

The last Commission despatched by the United 
States Government to ‘‘spy out the land” in the 
South was under the régime of President Hayes in 
1878. The Commission obtained reports from all the 
U.S. Ministers accredited to the Central and South 
American Republics. The following is extracted from 
a report of the Minister to Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, and 
may be accepted as typical of all. The Minister naively 
says :— 

‘It is very important that we should acquire control 
of the commerce of Brazil. English capital is largely 
invested here; it is a rich field with a great future, and 
we ought to be willing to spend money to open it to — 
the people of the United States. Even if the imme- 
diate results should not be satisfactory in a pecuniary 
sense, we should persevere and make the country from 
which we receive such large importations the market 
for the products of the labour and skill of our own 
people ”.—F rom Dispatch of American Minister, at Rio 
Janeiro, to the United States Government at Washington, 
dated May 1878. 

When presenting the last and most recent series of 
reports to the President to be laid before Congress, 
the Secretary of State—W. M. Evarts—said :— 

‘*It seems to be very evident, that the provision of 
regular steam postal communication by aid from 
Government has been the forerunner of the com- 
mercial predominance of Great Britain in the great 
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marts of Central and South America, both on the 


| the epoch when that Republic can in reality boast 


Pacific and Atlantic coasts of the Continent. It is no- 


less apparent that the efforts of other European 
nations—Germany France and Italy—to share in this 
profitable trade have been successful in proportion 
to the adoption of regular postal steam communi- 
cation with the several markets, whose trade they 
sought. 

‘*These papers show also, that the enterprise and 
sagacity thus shown by European nations has actually 
reversed the advantage which our geographical position 
gives us in relation to this extensive commerce of the 
American Hemisphere. The commercial correspon- 
dence of our merchants with the trading points on the 
east and west coast crosses the Atlantic twice to 
make postal communication in a circuit of trade, which 
has its beginning and its end on our own Continent. 
The statistics of our limited trade under this extra- 
ordinary disadvantage show that the growing pre- 
ference for our products in these South American 
markets insists upon being gratified, even at the cost 
of a circuit of importation, which carries our mer- 
chandise to Europe and incorporates it as a contribution 
to the volume and the profits of European South 
American trade. No stronger demonstration of the 
tendency of commerce to follow in the train of postal 
communication can be conceived than this vast and 
expensive circuit of importation resorted to, in default of 
direct opportunities, between the countries of demand 
and supply.” 

From this report, with its accompanying dispatches, 
the ‘‘Great Pan-American Railroad” and the ‘‘ Pan- 
American Congress”’ have originated. The leader in 
the organisation of these defenders of American com- 
merce shipping &c. was the late J. G. Blaine, who, 
when Secretary of State, sent a dispatch to the 
American Minister to France, a document in which 
he outlined what he deemed to be the true prin- 
ciples of the much discussed and abused Monroe 


Doctrine. This dispatch was in answer to a request | 
of the French Government that the United States | 


should co-operate with European nations to end the 


war then being waged between Chili and Peru by | 


friendly mediation. The Secretary of State—Mr. Blaine 
—wrote as follows :— 


‘* Neither interest nor inclination leads this country to | 
wish to have a voice in the discussion of these ques- | 
tions, but our relations to the States of the American | 
Continent are widely different, and the situation so | 


nearly reversed, that this Government, while appre- 


ciating the high and disinterested motives that inspired | 


the suggestion, is constrained to gravely doubt [s7c| the | 


expediency of uniting with European Powers to inter- 
vene either by material pressure or by moral or political 
influence in the affairs of American States. These 


that :— 
‘* No pent-up Utica confines our Powers, 
For the whole boundless continent is ours ”. 
I am, Sir, 
Yours obediently, 
Joun Haro 


A PROJECT FOR PUBLISHERS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
San Pedro de Jujuy, Argentine Republic, 
18 July, 1gor. 
Dear Sir,—No gazetteer will exactly locate the above 
address but the Post Office finds it and it bears upon 
Mr. Samson’s project in your issue of 11.May about 
epitomising the monthlies. We are three within a 
radius of fifty miles, if we could get a synopsis of the 
monthlies life would be made more interesting and 
pleasant and a considerable economy in time and money 
effected. If possible let us have the concentrated lore 
of all literature, be the price what it may, let it be good 
and the work also.—I am, dear Sir, yours truly, 
F, W. 


THE SHORTCOMINGS OF BAYREUTH. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy Review. 
Bayreuth, 19 August. 

Sir,—The performance of the second cycle of the 
‘* Ring” just completed at Bayreuth raises an important 
question as to the obligations of the management to- 
wards the audience. Two cycles are advertised at 
precisely the same price under, so far as is stated, pre- 
cisely the same conditions, but one is conducted by Dr. 
Richter and is a brilliant success, while the other 
conducted by Siegfried Wagner comes perilously near 
to being an absolute failure. The first two days were 
passable, the magnificent singing and acting of Frau 
Gulbranson and Herr van Rooy in the ‘‘ Walkiire” 
covering all defects, but ‘‘ Siegfried” was simply dis- 
graceful, the tenor, Herr Kraus, and the conductor 
being manifestly out of sympathy with each other, and 
more than once a collapse appeared imminent; the con- 
ductor appeared to have no control over his orchestra, 
and the exquisite ‘‘ Wald-weben”’ was for once abso- 
lutely coarse. ‘‘ G6tterdammerung ” began no better, 
the Norns, the same artists who had sung admirably 
under Dr. Richter, almost broke down, the scene just 
‘* scraped through ” safely, and the whole performance 
was only saved by Herr Kraus and Frau Gulbranson, 
who had evidently made up their minds to go their own 
way, and by their absolute self-confidence reassured 


| their fellow-artists. As it was tersely put to me the 


Republics are younger sisters of this Government. | 


Their proximity of situation, similarity in origin, and 
frame of Government, unity of political interest on all 
questions of foreign intercourse, and their geographical 
remoteness from Europe have naturally given to 
American States close and especial relations to each 
other, and in the course of time removed them further 
from the European system. 

‘* The interests commercial and political of the United 
States on this Continent transcend in extent and im- 

rtance those of any other Power, and where these 
immense interests are deeply involved this Govern- 
ment must preserve a position where its influence 
will be most independent and efficient. In the contest 
between Chili and Peru, the United States has wit- 
nessed the struggle with painful interest and en- 
deavoured as opportunity offered to arrange terms of 
peace, and you will say to the French Government, 
that while the interest which President Grévy has mani- 
fested for the cause of peace and his sympathy for the 
unhappy victims of this war find an earnest response 
here, both from the Government and the people, the 
United States declines to enter into negotiations with 
European Powers for a joint intervention in the affairs 
of Chili and Peru”, 

It will be conceded that this dispatch is a lucid 
exposition of the Monroe Doctrine, and was enunciated 
years before the acquisition by the United States of 
Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines—steps towards 


next day, ‘‘ Gulbranson was leading the orchestra’”’, and 
when neither Briinnhilde nor Siegfried was on the stage, 
the ‘‘ wobbling” was resumed ; it was painfully evident 
that singers and players alike had lost confidence in 
their would-be leader. A minor cause for complaint 
was also the changes in the cast; in the first cycle 
Herr Kraus as Siegmund and Herr Schmedes as Sieg- 
fried could not have been improved upon. Why then, 
with these artists and Richter all on the spot, must we 
have Burgstatter, a very inferior artist, for Siegmund, 
Herr Kraus as Siegfried (a rdle which in the earlier 
part suits neither his appearance nor his method), and 
Siegfried Wagner for conductor? Does the Bayreuth 
management really think that having paid 20 marks 
for a seat in the theatre we shall be satisfied to 
occupy that seat, and accept whatever fare they 
please to put before us? All cannot afford to go for 
the entire Festival, and those who attend but one cycle 
pay the same, and have aright to the same value, as 
others. We go to Bayreuth to hear standard per- 
formances of the Wagner dramas. Bayreuth can give 
us such performances, and we have a right to demand 
that it does. With keen competition at its own doors 
(the Munich Wagner Theatre opens this week) it 
behoves Bayreuth to look to its ways. The manage- 
ment owes a duty not only to Wagner’s memory but 
to the hearers who frequent the Festival year after 
year. By neglecting fairly to fulfil their contract with 
the latter, they practically insult the former. 
A Constant VisiTOR To BAYREUTH. 
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REVIEWS. 


CERVANTES AND HIS “DON QUIXOTE”. 


‘*The History of the Valorous and Witty Knight- 
Errant Don Quixote of the Mancha.” By Miguel 
de Cervantes. Translated by Thomas Shelton. 


3 vols. ‘Library of English Classics.” London: 
Macmillan. 1g00. 6d. net. 

Exemplary Novels.” By Miguel de Cervantes. 
Translated by James Mabbe, 1640. 2 vols. 
London : Gibbings. 1900. 55. net. 


‘*The Complete Works of Miguel de Cervantes”, 
vol 3. Don Quixote, vol. 1. Edited by James 
Fitzmaurice-Kelly. Glasgow: Gowans & Gray. 
IgoI. Is. net. 

Le is something in being born a blackguard, 
or at least an outlaw, a social outcast. Some 

artists in letters, painting, sculpture, music, have 

achieved distinction and even greatness without this 
qualification. On the other hand there are some who 


without it would not have left immortal memories or | 


left behind them work of perennial freshness and 
interest. It is owing to the touch of the ruffian in him 
that Villon got an essence into his verse that to-day 
not merely arouses our curiosity but actually—such is 
the effect of time on such work—smells sweet. Without 
that same touch of the blackguard there would simply 
have been no Verlaine at all. Why is Robert Louis 
Stevenson so rapidly shifting back into the lists of 
names mentioned only in text-books of English litera- 
ture? Surely because nature halted in the carrying 
out of her first intention. Inthe beginning she proposed, 
undoubtedly, to hatch him out one of the tribe to which 
Verlaine and Villon belonged; but she grew timid and 
by adding that ‘‘touch of the Shorter Catechist ” 
spoilt all. 
wanderer, the bedless beggar, the haunter of windy 
highways by day and of sordid town slums by night— 
such a Stevenson would certainly have given the world 
something which the world would have rejoiced to have 
and to keep for ever. But Stevenson the honest man, 
the man of curious honour, the respecter of other 
people’s goods, the lover of a comfortable home and a 
soft bed—this man, however preferable as a com- 
panion, quickly fell to be a writer of bourgeois books 
for bourgeois households and of moral essays that may 
be endured by few save the Scotch. He had a fine 
command of beautiful words and 
sentences ; but having for the sake of ease withdrawn 
from the fields where new things were to be observed, 
he never again found anything worth observing or 
telling. He himself knew well what his soul sought for 
and needed ; but the Shorter Catechist would not hear 
of a life of ups and downs. Not that we suppose every 
young writer would do well to plunge headlong into a 
career of loose, careless living. That has been suffi- 
ciently tried of late by young men, and with sufficiently 
disastrous results to warn everyone not to try the 
vagrant, irresponsible life unless it calls to him with 
an importunity not to be denied. It called to Stevenson, 
and he stuffed his ears with cotton wool and put blinkers 
over his eyes. It called to Verlaine and Villon, and they 
followed and won their name and fame. It called im- 
peratively to yet another, one Cervantes, and he also 
followed and also won name and fame. 

If not a thief, drunkard, gaolbird, he had adventures 
enough. By turns soldier, playwright, novelist, 
prisoner-of-war and galley-slave, postmaster, arrested 
person kept in gaol on suspicion (to put the case 
mildly) of having appropriated to his uses the public 
monies, he was grey-headed, as he himself alleges, 
when he started out to write “‘Don Quixote”. If we 
did not know so much about him as we do, if his work 
contained far fewer autobiographical snatches, we still 


might guess from ‘‘ Don Quixote” the manner of man | 
He belonged to the order of scholarly raga- | 


he was. 
muffins and roysterers. Without his experience of the 
hard-up phases of human existence ‘‘ Don Quixote ” 
had been impossible. Only the man who had lived 
amongst what we are pleased to call the lower orders 
could have discovered Sancho Panza with his ‘‘ belly-full 
of proverbs”. He speaks with a convincing air of 


first-hand knowledge of the seamy side of the Spain of * 


smooth-flowing | 
_ romances were merely stupidly ludicrous. 


| 


| 


| is somewhat of a puzzle. 


Stevenson the vagrant, the irresponsible | 


his day, of the dirt of its inns and the lying of their 
landlords, of the life of the peasants and of the soldiers 
and galley-slaves. He knows quite well what it is to live 
in the fields and woods on acorns and herbs and whatever 
might with comparative impunity be stolen. His pages 
sometimes smoulder with the outcast’s reticent rage 
against the rich, though oftener they are filled with the 
good-natured, irresponsible outcast’s devil-may-care atti- 
tude towards the rich and everyone else. A supreme 
genius, endowed by nature with a hatred of regularity 
and punctuality and businesslike habits and civilisation, 
he wrote the most popular book in the world, a book 
that has always been, is, and always will be more read 
in bourgeois, businesslike circles than by the daring 
people who are determined to go to the deuce as quickly 
as possible. The continued fame of ‘‘Don Quixote” 
Despite the breadth of many 
of its remarks it is read in respectable families. A book 
of adventure, it is more read by staid, grown men than 
by boys. Chapter after chapter contains nothing but a 
kind of humour that has been obsolete for more than 
half a century, the practical joking of the sort which 
serves to pad out many of Lever’s novels, a thing 
repugnant to the modern man and woman. When one 
comes to consider the matter carefully one may well 
wonder what salt keeps ‘‘Don Quixote” alive. Can 
Cervantes have dreamed that future generations would 
know him chiefly by this one story, and that the rest of 
his work would be interesting only because it was 
written by the author of ‘‘ Don Quixote ” ? 

He, a man of extravagant imagination, set out to 
make a burlesque on the extravagant imaginings of the 
medizvals. Had he lived four, three, or even 
two centuries earlier he would have been the most 
riotcus of them all. As it was, he found himself 
steeped in the tide of the New Learning, then spreading 
over all Europe. Like his fellows he repudiated his pre- 
decessors, thinking he had noconnection with them and 
that by some mysterious thread he was in intimate 
touch with the ancients. The historical sense, the 
sense of the past, could not come to his rescue, being 
as yet unborn. Men accepted life as it was and seemed 
never to dream that it and its conditions had ever been 
different. The pathos of the coming and the passing of 
the successive generations that had held the green earth 
in the elder times had occurred to none ; none were in 


_ sympathy with the peoples who had lived and done 


their work according to their lights and passed into 
the great darkness. To Cervantes the old chivalric 

He could 
not see that they had never been regarded as prosaic 
statements of fact, that they were read as we read 
poetry to-day, that they had been loved even as we 
to-day love the tales of the amateur fisherman and the 
great fishes he has just failed to bring to land. So he 
addled the head of Sefior Alonso Quixano the Good 
with too much reading of books of chivalry, set him 
on the back of broken-winded, bare-ribbed carriage- 
horse Rozinante, and turned him loose on the world 
to prove, if you please, the untruth of the chivalrous 
tales by the naive method of showing precisely what 
would happen if a man of his day relied on 
sword, shield, spear, armour and enchantments. 
Naturally, he had an immense success with his 
immediate public. The whole world roared with 
laughter at the buffetings Don Quixote de la Mancha 
received ; no one living could contain himself when 
Sancho Panza was tossed in a blanket or a herd of pigs 
or bulls went over him and his master. But like every 
genius, like every genuine artist, Cervantes builded 
better than he knew. The practical jokes—excepting 
one or two of the more colossal of them—amuse the 
twentieth century not at all; all the medieval appa- 
ratus of coincidences and elaborately worked - out 


_ schemes for the discomfiture of Don Quixote is as 


inept and unconvincing to us as the very yarns that 
Cervantes set out to satirise. We do not read for 
these, or for the local colour of the story. Of local 
colour there is none. We of this sophisticated age, 
with our knowledge of many lands and many periods, 
perceive the local colour even of our everyday surround- 
ings; there are gentlemen who earn livelihoods by 
writing novels in which the local colour of this familiar 
London of ours is exploited ; but it did not occur to 
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Cervantes that anyone could possibly be curious 
about the habits and environment of the peasants or 
bandits or town-loafers whom he knew so well. He 
touches on them for a moment; he does not linger a 
moment longer than is indispensable to the working 
out of his history. He loves the open air, as he hates 
respectability and closed doors ; but the particular air 
of Spain and the colour of its country do not seem to 
him worth spending time on. 


We read ‘‘Don Quixote” because it is a sapient and | 


interesting story of two real personages, Quixote and 
Sancho Panza, two personages that live, that eat, 
drink, and do and say absurd things, that stand before 
us as we read as clearly, as solid, in as true a perspective, 
as they might stand on a theatre stage. It is true they 
are drawn in caricature; but it is just here that the 
consummate art of Cervantes is shown. We laugh at 
a caricature of one of our high and mighty statesmen 
because we know the man, because at the least we 
have seen his photograph and have read his promissory 
speeches and noted how the promises were broken. 
In ‘* Don Quixote”, so deft is the author, we get both 
the caricature and the real man in every sentence. 
We are intensely amused by the caricature, while the 
man wins our sympathy and we are anxious to know 
what becomes of him. When Cervantes began he 
meant to make Don Quixote, and through Don 
Quixote chivalry, ridiculous; again and again he 
announces his intention of making you laugh and he 
tries to carry out his intention by describing some 
drubbing received by the knight and his squire; but 
as he went on the characters grew and shaped them- 
selves more and more definitely in his imagination 
until at last he became far more engrossed in the 
workings of their minds than in their exploits. The 
tilt at the windmills is a gigantic piece of fooling ; but 
by the time Quixote sees kings, knights and legions 
of men-at-arms in the dust raised by a flock of sheep, 
Cervantes has found himself. 

«That knight whom thou seest there with the 
yellow armour, who bears in his shield a lion, crowned, 
crouching at a damsel’s feet, is the valorous Laurcalio, 
lord of the silver bridge. The other, whose arms are 
powdered with flowers of gold, and bears in an azure 
field three crowns of silver, is the dreaded Micocolembo, 
great Duke of Quirocia. 
those that taste the crystalline streams of the olive- 
bearing Betis; those that dip and polish their faces 
with the liquor of the ever-rich and golden Tagus; 
those that possess the profitable fluent of divine Genil ; 
those that &c. &c.’... Sancho Panzo stood sus- 
pended at his speech, and spoke not a word, but would 
only now and then turn his head, to see whether he 
could mark those knights and giants which his lord had 
named ; and by reason he could not discover any. . . .” 

Here surely is an immortal picture—Quixote de- 
livering himself of his wild imaginings, wrought out of 
his memories of the books of chivalry, and Sancho 
staring with wide, vacant, stupid eyes, doubting 
whether he is blind or his master mad! But it is in 
the second part—that second part which would never 
have been written had not a foolish interloper first 
performed, badly, for Cervantes the task which he was 
too lazy to achieve himself—that we get at the very 
core of Quixote’s individuality. Think, for instance, 
of the scene where someone describes a lady as the 
most beautiful being in the world. ‘‘Yes”, says 
Quixote to himself, ‘‘always excepting my Dulcinea 


. . . In that other army come | 


Europe. 


| has been infinitesimal. 


As for Thomas Shelton’s translation, it is on the 
whole the best that ever was or ever will be made. 
Shelton lived in a time when the English tongue had 
not crystallised and hardened; and he worked in an 
admirable medium with infinite fluency and ease. He 
gives us no preciously elaborated phrases ; but by dint 
of going always straight to the point attains his end. 
Scholars will have it that he was not too precise; and 
of course the scholars are right. But he did that most 
difficult of feats—he got something of the spirit of 
Cervantes into his work. There are whole chapters 
that read less like a translation than original writing, 
so wonderfully is the buoyancy, aplomb and address of 
the original sustained. 


ASIA AND EUROPE. | 


** Asia and Europe.” By Meredith Townsend. London: 
Constable. 1go01. 10s. 6d. net. 

R. TOWNSEND did well to collect these articles, 
written at various times during the last thirty 

years, but all—or almost all—held together by a few 
dominant ideas. They were worth resuscitating, for 
they are the fruit of much thought, much study, and 
good opportunities, and every one of them suggests 
matter for reflection. The object of all these papers is 
defined by their writer to be ‘‘a description of those 
inherent differences between Europe and Asia which 
forbid one continent permanently to conquer the other. 
The struggle between Europe and Asia is the binding- 
thread of history ; the trade between Europe and Asia 
is the foundation of commerce ; the thought of Asia is 
the basis of all European religions : but the fusion of 
the continents has never occurred, and in the author’s 
best judgment will never occur”. In short, the result 
of Mr. Townsend’s lifelong study of this question is 
summed up, as he admits, in Matthew Arnold’s lines— 


‘* The East bowed low before the blast, 
In patient deep disdain ; 
She let the legions thunder past, 
Then plunged in thought again”. 


In one essay after another the essential incompatibility 
of Asiatic and European civilisations is illustrated in a 
hundred different aspects. Mr. Townsend holds that 
not only has Europe utterly failed to influence Asia in 
any permanent degree, but that Asia neither likes nor 
admires nor wants any part of the civilisation of 
It is of course perfectly true that, so far, 
the influence of Europe upon Asia—at least since the 
prehistoric Aryan migration, if it was from Europe— 
But then, as Mr. Townsend 
admits, there has never been any movement in past 
history to compare with the modern invasion of Asia 
by Europeans. ‘‘ The north of the continent, with its 
vast area and thin population, has fallen under the 
military control of the Slav people, the great Indian 
Peninsula has succumbed to Anglo-Saxon energy, and. 


| neither Greece nor Rome ever ruled a third of the 


del Toboso ’—a peasant woman, be it remembered, he | 


has never seen. Throughout this second part it is 
the state of mind of Quixote—and of Sancho—that is 
analysed; and to the modern reader the second will 
always be the more interesting part. It is here that we 
get Sancho’s best sayings, as, for example, the 
magnificent ‘‘ Man is as God made him, and some- 
times a great deal worse”’. 


be ready to laugh, the finest scenes are carried through 
with inconceivable audacity and imperturbable gravity. 
The ‘‘ novels ” contained in the first part are perhaps 
somewhat of a nuisance. They are stories of exactly 
the same sort as those in the two volumes of 
‘* Exemplary Novels”. We read them simply because 
they were written by Cervantes. 


And despite Cervantes’ | 


habit of turning to his audience and warning them to | 
_ reader’s eyes to the true character of the East. 


| 
| 


number of Asiatics who now pay taxes to Great 
Britain and obey such laws as she chooses to impose.” 
That Greece and Rome left practically no traces in Asia 
is not a conclusive argument that the present European 
control may not exert a more permanent influence, and 
it must be remembered that a little more than a century 
is a very brief period in which to look for results, espe- 
cially in so unchanging a people asthe Hindus. Never- 
theless, while deprecating confident prophecies, we share 
Mr. Townsend’s view, and believe that there is some- 
thing absolutely incompatible in Asiatic civilisation 
which precludes any real fusion with Europe. 

To confess the truth, we are not sorry that it is so. 
There is an evil tendency in Europe to run everything 
into the same mould, and the contrasts of Asiatic 


| civilisation are refreshing. One of the chief services 


rendered by this thoughtful book—apart from any 
theories or prophecies—will be to open the rie 

e 
author is perhaps disposed to exaggerate the popular 
ignorance of all Oriental matters, but it is, no doubt, 
colossal, and it is well that people should learn that 
Asia is not a continent of savages, but a land full of 
ancient culture and philosophy, the mother of all our 
creeds, our superior in mere intellect, and our inferior 
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chiefly in morale and energy. Every page of this book 
is full of illuminating comparisons and contrasts, and 
no reader can even skim it without immensely widening 
his conception of Asiatic ideas of life. The short essays 
on ‘*The Charm of Asia for Asiatics”, *‘ The Mental 
Seclusion of India”, ‘‘ The Variety of Indian Society ”, 
Core of Hinduism ’”’, are pregnant with sugges- 
tion. India is the subject Mr. Townsend knows best. 
He has lived there and knows the people better than 
many residents, though he is constantly dwelling on the 
impossibility of knowing them intimately. He believes 
that India must become Mussulman ‘‘in no long time, 
as time is counted in Asia”; but since the annual con- 
verts to Islam cannot be reckoned at more than 50,000 
(a very notable number, by the way), it will take 4,000 
years before the rest of India is converted, and we have 
time to look about us! The reasons given for the 
superior attraction of Mohammedanism, as compared 
with Christianity, for Hindus—especially in regard to 
the caste feeling—seem to account for the general 
failure of Christian missions ; and the undoubted fact 
that an Indian may assent to two creeds at 
the same time, without being moved to faith or action 
by either, is one of the most baffling obstacles to a 
propaganda. Mr. Townsend holds that our policy of 
admitting Indians into the governing classes, combined 
with the modern diffidence in claiming the right to 
govern anybody, must lead to the loss of our great 
dependency. He is probably right in believing that no 
considerable native class in India entertains any affec- 
tion for their British rulers, but we are not sure that 
the more intelligent Indians, those whose accession 
to executive power forms the element he fears, do not 
clearly appreciate the probable consequences of our 
withdrawal, as depicted by Mr. Townsend himself :— 

‘‘India, therefore, will fly in pieces; the ancient 
hostilities of race, and creed, and history, none of 
which have we had time to extinguish, will revive at 
once ; and life will again be made interesting as of old 
by incessant wars, and invasions, and struggles for 
personal ascendency. 
we have built [sic?], will be torn up, the universities 
will be scouted by military rulers, the population will 
begin to decline, and in short, for one word expresses 
it all, India will once more be Asiatic. Within five 
years of our departure we shall recognise fully that the 
greatest experiment ever made by Europe in Asia was 
but an experiment after all; that the ineffaceable dis- 
tinctions of race were all against it from the first; and 
that the idea of the European tranquilly guiding, con- 
trolling, and perfecting the Asiatic until the worse 
qualities of his organisation had gone out of him, 
though the noblest dream ever dreamed by man, was but 
a dream after all. Asia, which survived the Greek, the 
Roman, and the Crusader, will survive also the Teuton 
and the Slav.” 

This is pessimism with a vengeance. Yet, if we 
grant Mr. Townsend’s premises that Europe has 
exercised and can exert no influence over India and 
that the partial modern Indian imitation of European 
culture is a mere varnish, one can scarcely resist his 
conclusion. Our hope is that the cultivated Indian— 
however elementary his present stage of culture—sees 
these results as clearly as Mr. Townsend; and our firm 
belief is that, apart from civilising influence, our power 
as the governing and military class in India is not 
likely to be shaken. We do not believe in the com- 
bination of the millions of fighting men in India, of 
whom Mr. Townsend writes, to overthrow the British 
raj: they can fight but they cannot combine, and it is 
the very fighting races that have most respect for the 
English. The book is full of debatable points, but 
every subject is argued with that breadth and tolerance 
that readers of the ‘‘ Spectator” have recognised in 
Mr. Townsend ever since they can remember. We 
think he is somewhat prone to exaggeration, and we 
do not accept all his reasoning, nor always his history. 
He vastly overrates the Arab, in our opinion, and he is 
quite wrong in supposing that it was the Arab who 
overthrew the Crusader. The followers of Saladin 
were mainly Turkmans, with a sprinkling of Arabs, 
Kurds, and Egyptians. The Arabs, after their early 
conquests, did not ‘‘ return to their deserts”, as he 
thinks, in any large proportion; they colonised the 


The railways, the only things’ 


And why Mr. Townsend should 
look forward to an Arab ruler in the seat of 
the Great Mogul we cannot understand. The 
Arabs have always been bad governors, and the 
highest results of ‘‘ Arab” civilisation were attained 
under alien rulers—Turks, Berbers, Persians. On 
the subject of Islam, however, Mr. Townsend is 
usually sound and just, though we do not agree with. 
him that it is ‘‘the least elevated form of monotheism 
ever taught in this world” ; but where did he get his 
idea that there is no heaven for women in that religion, 
or that Mohammed “‘ authorised conversion by force”, 
or that the Muslims ‘‘ extirpated” the Persians? Such 
occasional mistakes, however, weigh nothing against 
the general truth and insight of this remarkable col- 
lection of essays. It is a book that everyone ought to 
read and ponder. Despite a certain amount of repeti- 
tion and some antiquated statements (as about the 
Treasury and libraries at Constantinople), it is so well 
written, so intensely interesting and ‘‘ actual”, so 
speculative and suggestive, and yet (to use an over- 
worked expression) so thoroughly sane, that we cannot 
imagine anyone putting it down till he has reached the 
very last page ; and when it is done, most people will 
wish to begin it again. 


Muslim empire. 


MR. HOPE’S LITERARY NICHE. 


Tristram of Blent.” By Anthony Hope. London: 

Murray. 1gol. 
I? is difficult and perhaps premature to diagnose Mr. 

Anthony Hope’s literary merits. No flattery would 
be implied if we placed him at or near the head of con- 
temporary romancers. Mr. Meredith easily surpasses 
him in epigram, Mr. Hardy in profundity, and M. 
Loti in power of description. Yet for all-round in- 
terest, exhilaration and charm he is unrivalled. Nearly 
every other successful novelist writes more or less in a 
groove, but Mr. Hope’s versatility renders him for- 
midable to each in his own field. With the possible 
exception of ‘‘The God in the Car”, every book 
he has written is so absorbing that. it may be read 
at a sitting. And what assures the longevity, though 
it does not explain the popularity of his work, is 
the high tone which pervades every page. Truth, 
honour, loyalty, courage, every expression of chivalry, 
is set forth in the most engaging lights, so that a 
reader feels himself to be imbibing a moral tonic of 
peculiar potency and virtue. It is impossible to rise 
from a reading of Mr. Hope with a bad taste in the 
mouth. Even when he depicts vice, he contrives to 
render it unattractive without cant or sermonising of 
any kind. He is never mawkish even in his most 
pathetic moods, and though he sometimes harrows our 
feelings he sets us clenching our hands and teeth 
rather than shedding tears. It is indeed his manliness 
almost as much as his sustained interest which assures 
his success. As Mr. Benson and others have shown 
us, it is not sufficient to be a gentleman in order to be 
able to construct a gentleman in fiction. There is an 
art even in being natural, at any rate on paper. This 
art Mr. Hope possesses to the highest degree, and 
his most characteristic creations are something better 
than mere gentlemen: they are gentlemen of the 
old school, with the instincts and manners of princes. 
There is some humour in a man who appears periodi- 
cally upon the hustings as a Radical candidate having 
so much feeling for aristocracy. In the ‘‘ Prisoner of 
Zenda” he exhibited his powers more convincingly than 
in any other work of his. The sequel, like most sequels, 
was in some ways disappointing, but in his other royal 
portraitures he falls very little short of his high standard. 
Even when he condescends to depict private persons, 
there usually remains something regal in the character 
and carriage of his heroes. This is particularly true 
of his latest born. Tristram of Blent is heir to one 
of the oldest baronies in the Kingdom, and his mental 
attitude is precisely that of an heir to a throne. He 
is so thoroughly imbued with the importance of his 
House and Name that he feels his duty to them absolve 
him from all the ordinary restrictions of ethics. Just as 
a king—or at any rate one of Mr. Hope’s kings— 
would stoop, for the sake of his crown, to actions 
which he would condemn in private life, so Tristram of 
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Blent, when he comes to believe that there is a flaw in 
his legitimacy, determines to safeguard his succession 
by craft, which, in a lower plane would be called ignoble, 
but which seems almost prescribed by the magnitude of 
his interests. ‘‘ He never wavered ; he always assumed 
that right and justice were on his side, that he was not 
merely justified in holding his place but bound in 
duty to keep it. There was no suspicion... 
Lady Tristram often forgot the whole affair; he 
son watched always, his eyes keen for a sight, 
his ear down to the earth for a sound, of danger. No 
security relaxed his vigilance, but his vigilance became 
so habitual, so entered into him that. . . it becamea 
second nature to himself.” This is the keynote of the 
wonderful character that Mr. Hope has built up with 
scarcely a flaw. It is a realistic representation of the 
strong man armed, and Mr. Hope has grown so en- 
grossed in it that he often forgets the limitations of his 
sphere. Thus when the crash comes and Tristram 
seems to have lost his title, the whole kingdom is 
distracted and the leaders of politics as well as of 
society, even a taciturn premier, all conspire eagerly to 
redress the wrong: there is even talk of inducing the 
Crown to make the young bastard a viscount. This is 
one of the rare occasions on which Mr. Hope has 
lost his sense of proportion, and for the moment it 
clouds the atmosphere with a haze of unreality. 
Yet even this mistake eventually heightens the 
colouring of the hero’s character, enabling him to 
protest that the position of a first viscount would be 
a small solace for deposition from the dignity of a 
twenty-fourth baron. Tristram’s character is not only 
conceived with very great skill: the various tests, to 
which it is exposed, are all subtle devices for enabling 
it to interpret itself to the reader. When he believes 
it his duty to uphold an illegitimate inheritance ; when 
he sees his cousin, the next heir, and impulsively de- 


termines not to defraud her; when he falls in love with | 


her but will not condescend to restore his fortunes by 
marrying her; and finally, when he discovers his 
legitimacy and only apprises her of it after he has made 
her his wife: all his actions are in harmonious keep- 
ing with his semi-regal temperament. 

The heroines of a male romancer are always open to 
question. 
any other, but they are not so flawless as his heroes. 
They are drawn on the same bold lines, they have fresh 
touches of gaiety and irresponsibility, and their code of 
honour is often distinctly though not aggressively 
feminine. Yet they are not always entirely convincing. 


| 


Mr. Hope’s are certainly as true as those of | 


From time to time they suggest the desirability of a | 
collaborator or at least a friendly critic of the other | 
sex. This is the case even with Phroso, the indiscreet — 


Duchess, and the Princess Flavia, each of whom attains 
very nearly to excellence. It is even more so with 
Cecily Gainsborough, who actually jars upon the reader 
at times. The explanation would appear to be that 
Mr. Hope must suffer from an almost unconscious 
contempt for women and though he is for ever striving 
to overcome his prejudice he cannot do so completely. 


Many novelists are most easily judged by their | 


minor characters, the smallness of whose stage imposes 
greater subtlety of suggestion. Mr. Hope is strangely 
unequal in such creation. Sometimes, as with the 
Prime Minister, who takes up Tristram of Blent, or 
with the Socialist doctor in ‘‘A Change of Air”, he 
rivals the art of a Dutch master; at other times, as 
with Miss Swinkerton, a type of suburban opinion, he 
exaggerates his own fine disdain and we feel that, by 
omitting such personages, he would have avoided 
the risk of a discord. It is not that he is con- 
tent, like many of his contemporaries, to indicate 
a character by repeating a small mannerism or 
trick: his creations, however insignificant, are all 
complete in their way. It is rather that his 
province lies in the regal or at least the aristocratic 
sphere, and when he yields to the temptation of invoking 
a contrast he draws too near to an incongruity. We 
are not seeking to decry his delicate and ingenious 
workmanship. Rather must our criticisms be regarded 
as a tribute to his general excellence. We merely 
desire to keep him as much as possible to those domains 
of literature, wherein he excels most conspicuously. 
Such books as ‘‘Tristram of Blent” and “ Father 


Stafford ” are delightful in their way, but we miss in 
them the recklessness, the hard fighting, the breathless 
adventures with which the “Prisoner of Zenda”, 
“Simon Dale”, and the ‘Chronicles of Count 
Antonio” have established Mr. Hope’s reputation. 


PIRATE OR HERO. 


‘*Paul Jones, Founder of the American Navy. A 
History.” By Augustus C. Buell. In two 
volumes. London: Kegan Paul. 1goo. 12s. 

hag this country Paul Jones has generally been 
regarded as a renegade and a pirate. If, however, 

this book is a truthful biography, and it appears to be 

compiled with accuracy, Paul Jones was not only a 

naval officer of the Dundonald type but has long lain 

under an unmerited stigma. John Paul was the son of 

a Scotchman in humble circumstances, combining the 

occupations of gardener and fisherman. Assisting his 

father in the latter calling the lad early imbibed a love 
for the sea which led him in 1759 to ship as an appren- 
tice in a trading brig. His energy and ability brought 

rapid advance in the merchant service so that in 17 

he was commanding a ship belonging to Messrs. Donald 

Currie Beck & Co. Twenty-five years previously his 

eldest brother William had been adopted by a distant 

relative in America named Jones—a Virginian planter— 
and took his name. Jones died in 1760 making John 
his residuary legatee, in case William died without 
issue, providing that John also assumed the name of 

Jones. 

In the meantime Captain Paul continued his career 
so that in 1773 when he reached his twenty-seventh 
year half his life had been spent at sea. Not content 
with being a consummate seaman and navigator, 
ambition led him to store his mind with other informa- 
tion including a fair knowledge of French. Up to this 
time he was undoubtedly a loyal subject of George III., 
but an event now changed his whole career and attitude 
towards this country. Sailing to America at the end 
of 1772 he reached the neighbourhood of his brother’s 
plantation the following April to find him just dead and 
himself the owner of an estate with the name of John 
Paul Jones. He therefore gave up the sea for a time 


_ and settled down on his property, becoming in fact an ~ 
_ American colonist. 


During the next two years his 
surroundings appear to have imbued Paul Jones with 
the prevailing feeling of discontent at the attitude of 
the Mother Country towards these colonies, a condition 
of mind aggravated probably by a dispute with an 
officer of a British man-of-war who in his presence 
made use of some contemptuous expressions about 
colonial women. When therefore the colonies broke 


/ out into open revolt in 1775 Paul Jones threw in his 


lot with them and received his commission as lieutenant 


| of the ‘‘ Alfred”, a merchant ship converted into a man- 


of-war. His superiority to the majority of those who 
received similar appointments soon led to Jones taking 


' command of the sloop-of-war ‘‘ Providence”, and in 


June 1777 of the ‘‘ Ranger” carrying twenty long six- 
pounders. A resolution of Congress which on the 
same day made this appointment directed the Stars 
and Stripes to be the national flag of the thirteen 
United States of America. From this brief account ot 
his early life it may be inferred how far we are justified 
in considering Paul Jones more of a renegade than 
others who supported the same cause. 

The ‘‘ Ranger” sailed from America with dispatches 
for France towards the end of 1777 and reached Nantes 
on 2 December. She then went to Brest to refit and 
sailed in April 1778 for the English coast. Surprising 
Whitehaven he burnt one vessel lying there, and then 
raided the Earl of Selkirk’s castle on S. Mary’s Isle, 
taking off some of that nobleman’s plate. It was not 
a creditable proceeding and later the plate was restored 
to its owner. The ‘‘ Ranger” then proceeded off 
Belfast Lough where lay at anchor the 20-gun sloop 
“Drake”. Here Jones first shows his capacity as a 
naval officer, and his crew their mettle. The two 
ships were fairly equal in power; the ‘‘ Drake” 
came out of harbour and after an hour’s close 
action hauled down her flag. Jones with his prize 
then returned to Brest. It seems strange that all 


or 
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this could have occurred without his ship being met 
by some of the British men-of-war in home waters. 
The Admiralty on hearing of his leaving Brest had 
dispatched a frigate and two sloops in pursuit, but 
they went on to the west coast of Ireland and never met 
the ‘‘ Ranger ”. 

Paul Jones remained in France, now at war with 
England, trying to obtain a more important command. 
In this he succeeded and in 1779 commissioned the 
‘“‘Duras”, whose name he received permission to 
change to ‘“‘le bonhomme Richard”. She was an old 
East Indiaman of about 1,000 tons, and had been used 
as an armed transport. Jones soon converted her 
into a formidable man-of-war with forty-two guns, 
principally long twelve-pounders. His crew—375 all 
told—consisted of 150 American and 100 foreign sea- 
men, principally French, while the complement was 
completed by 125 French soldiers who volunteered from 
the garrison at Lorient. With two other frigates, the 
“* Alliance” and “‘ Pallas ” and the brig ‘‘ Vengeance”, 
Jones sailed in August 1779 for a cruise on the British 
coast. How he met, fought and beat the ‘‘ Serapis” 
off the East coast of England has been recounted so 
often that no repetition of the action is needed here. 
The English vessel was of superior force and her 
defeat after a hard action stamps Paul Jones as one of 
the ablest naval officers and most determined fighters of 
that or any other time. Much has been said of the dis- 
advantage under which French vessels later on fought 
ours when the revolution had disorganised their 
crews. Such might well apply to Paul Jones and 
his mixed crew; but under his leadership, inspired 
also by the dauntless courage of their Captain all 
fought with the utmost determination with the result 
that though their own ship sank soon after the 
action they had previously received the submission 
of their antagonist. One of the two frigates, the 
** Alliance”, came up towards the end of the battle, 
and though she does not appear to have afforded 
material assistance, her presence may have convinced 


Captain Pearson of the ‘‘Serapis” of the futility of 


further resistance. Here as regards this country the 
naval career of Paul Jones really ends. He took his 
capture to the Texel, remained some time in France 
principally in Paris and returned to the United 
States at the beginning of 1781, but received no 
other important command during the war. After the 
peace he visited England and appears to have 
been well received especially by the naval officers 
he met. They certainly did not shun Paul Jones as 
a pirate. While in France he received an offer from 
Catherine of Russia to serve in the Russian Navy, 
which he accepted, and in 1788 took part in the Black 
Sea in operations against the Turks. 
perience of Russian methods at that time led him to 
resign his appointment and return to France. He paid 
another visit to England, stayed with Charles James 
Fox and was introduced to the Prince Regent. His 
last days were spent in Paris where he had always been 
a favourite at court while also intimate with men like 
Cambon, Barére and Carnot. Had he lived they would 
have made him Admiral of the French navy and he 
might have commanded the fleet which fought Lord 
Howe on 1 June, 1794. But Paul Jones died on 18 July, 
1792 at the early age of forty-five. Of medium height 
he was slight with a dark, almost swarthy, complexion. 
He had handsome features and a commanding carriage 
which impressed all with whom he was brought in con- 
tact. If his vanity and self-assurance were great, he 
does not appear to have merited the character generally 
imputed to him in this country. Truly a remarkable 
man, with an interesting career admirably traced in 
these two volumes. 


RENASCENCE OF PROVINCIAL ITALY. 

** Scriptores Rerum Italicarum.” Ordinata da L. A. 
Muratori. Nuova Edizione riveduta, ampliata e 
corretta, con la direzione di Giosué Carducci. 
Citta di Castello. 

OF the travellers who, descending the Upper 

Valley of the Tiber towards the point where 

Cortona and Gubbio stand upon opposing heights, pause 

at.Citta di Castello to see the palaces of the Vitelli or 


Two years’ ex- | 


| 


the churches once adorned by Raphael’s pictures, few 
are disposed to credit the small town with any marked 
efforts to excel in the arts of modern life. One thinks 
of the citizens as of men whose aspirations died long 
since. It seems but natural that the few remaining 
pictures of the great age should be collected together and 
shown in a pinacoteca, like any other curiosities which 
have no relation to the thoughts of the modern towns- 
men. As at Gubbio, Perugia, and how many other cities 
of renown the search for beauty seems all over, and not 
even men who see the sun set daily over the wide 
Umbrian champaign, or watch it rise behind the slender 
towers of the mountains, seem to care to recommence 
the quest. 

So the stranger thinks, but he is hasty. The keen 
aspirations are awake once more, and from this half- 
forgotten city comes a work which is notable both for 
scholarship and beauty. ‘‘ Fac et spera” is the motto 
stamped upon its cover; and if each of the deeds is 
wrought out as worthily as this, the hour must be at 
hand when the hopes will all be realised, and the print- 
ing house of Signor Scipione Lapi will be regarded as 
a true glory of his ancient city. For the aspect of this 
new edition of the great historical coliection formed by 
Muratori leaves nothing to be desired. Printed with 
type of singular fineness and beauty, upon large hand- 
made paper, the book is delightful to handle and to 
read. It recalls the best models of Italian printing ; 
and oue can but hope, somewhat against hope, that the 
skill and loving care which have been lavished on this 
admirable piece of typography may not be held, like 
some former ventures of the kind, to be rewarded 
sufficiently by praise, but may attract pelf also into 
Signor Scipione Lapi’s coffers. 

‘* A chi tanto, a chi niente”, says the proverb ; and 
whether Signor Lapi is enriched or ruined is not to be 
decided by a single article in this journal. In the 
meantime Englishmen may take pleasure in the publi- 
cation of this work on many grounds. In the first 
place, it is a sign of national vitality when provin- 
tial towns inaugurate important undertakings. So 
it happens in Germany, where Leipzig maintains its 
intellectual life and achievement independently of 


| Berlin; and many another city stamps its own indivi- 


duality on German culture. 

It was high time that a fresh edition of ‘‘ Scriptores 
Rerum Italicarum ” should appear. All those who use 
it are aware that though great it is imperfect. 
Muratori and those who assisted him relied much on 
copyists. Sometimes, perhaps, the hacks betrayed 
him ; sometimes—it is no reproach—he himself may 
have thought curtailment lawful. He was in scruple 
far in advance of his own age ; but even ours is not un- 
acquainted with unfaithful history, and we need not 
wonder if he occasionally erred in judgment. At any 
rate the fact remains that his collection is not at all 
points tobe trusted. Tiraboschi long since pointed out 
that in printing Marin Sanudo’s ‘‘ Vite de’ Dogi” 
Muratori had played havoc not only with the Venetian 
dialect and the sense of the narrative, but also with 
much important and interesting matter, so as to pre- 
sent this most valuable work merely as the shadow of 
itself. Moreover, many things are known in these 
days which were concealed two centuries ago; and it 
is on all grounds a subject for congratulation that a 
band of competent Italian scholars has undertaken the 
vast task of supplementing Muratori’s work by a com- 
pendium of the results of modern historical research. 

There is no more hopeful sign for the future of any 
country than a keen delight in its past history. It 
is remarkable how quickly this interest awoke after 
the creation of United Italy. Within six years from 
the Italian entry into Rome societies for the study 
of the ‘‘ Storia Patria” had been established in Sicily, 
Lombardy, Naples and Rome. Each one has done and is 
still doing admirable work. The nation of Guicciardini, 
of Macchiavelli and of Davila is returning to the scene of 
her old triumphs ; and in the land which contains the 
heart of all European history one hopes there will arise 
the men most competent to treat it worthily. 

The new Muratori stands before us in confirmation 
of this hope. So far as may be judged from the four 
parts which are already published, it is a work executed 
as learnedly as it is conceived. Signor Carducci, poet 
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and critic, contributes an introduction and watches 
over the whole. The ‘‘ Historia Miscella”, that 
precious compilation which continues the narrative of 
Eutropius down to the lifetime of Charlemagne, is in 
the competent hands of Signori Fiorini and Rossi, 
while Signor Giovanni Monticolo undertakes the vast 
labour of restoring the ‘‘ Vite de’ Dogi” to the state 
in which Sanudo left it. Other scholars are busily 
revising other portions of the work. They are serving 
Italy well, and will doubtless make Citta di Castello 
illustrious. 


MARSHAL LAW. 


‘* Manual of Naval Law and Courtmartial Procedure.” 
By J. E. R. Stephens, C. E. Gifford and F. H. 
Smith. London: Stevens and Sons, Lim. gol. 
155. 

** CEA LAWYER” is a term used by seamen to 

express contempt, yet His Majesty’s sea officers 
are bound to be lawyers to no inconsiderable extent. 

Were they not, they could neither keep discipline in the 

fleet nor act with that promptness which is often neces- 

sary but only possible when they know they are acting 
within their legal rights. The modern doctrine of the 
separation of powers has gradually grown into being; 
it is therefore impossible to fix upon any one date as 
marking the commencement of Admiralty law or juris- 
diction. Ina search for the origin of military law at 
sea, we must, as on land, first turn to the ‘‘ Marshal”, 
that great officer of State to whose hands were com- 
mitted various legislative, executive and judicial 
powers, powers derived from and inherent in the 

Crown itself. A consideration of his duties will 

help us to understand the evolution of so-called 

martial and military law. Anstis, cited by Carte 
and Stubbs, says that the marshal was not only 
responsible for the proper raising of the armed forces 


of the Crown both feudal and national, but that | 


after marshalling them, it was his duty to see to their 
transportation when the expedition was to foreign parts 
and to govern them while upon the sea. He had also to 
hold court during the actual wars ‘‘ for the determina- 
tion of all offences committed against the laws of war, 
and for the decision of all civil causes arising in the 
army concerning the rights of prisoners and booties 
taken, and such like”. The jurisdiction of the marshal 
may be said to have included what we should now call 
by the different names of Martial Law and Military Law. 
The Military Law of early days was in its nature and 
scope not clearly defined, hence the jealousy with which 
the jurisdictions of the marshal and constable were 
always regarded by the ordinary civil power. When 
speaking generally of the sum total of the laws officers 
may be called to act under and adjudicate upon, we 
might be justified in going back to ancient times for a 
suitable name, and include all such laws under the term 
of ‘‘ Marshal Law”. Indeed, ‘‘ court-marshal ” gives a 
_ better idea of the possible functions of a military court, 
than ‘‘ court-martial”, the latter rather implying a war 
court than one which may be summoned tc perform 
duties in time of peace. The marshal’s more important 
judicial duties were practically in abeyance so long as a 
state of peace existed, thus probably his courts came 


been shortly alluded to, even though no question is 
likely to arise in practice. 

The chapter dealing with offences punishable at ordi- 
nary law ought to have been left out. It is necessarily 
inadequate for purposes of reference, whilst to a 
student its slightness might give rise to misconceptions. 
To take one example, the bald statement that offences 
‘‘may be divided into two classes, felonies and mis- 
demeanours”, is so loose as to be all but inaccurate. 
Treason, with all its curious incidents, is practically 
ignored throughout the book, and the description (it 
cannot be called definition) of riot is rather that of 
unlawful assembly than of the graver crime. To try 
to explain such highly technical crimes as burglary, 
forgery, robbery, and so on in a very limited space is 
to attempt the impossible, and therefore it were better 
left alone. But if this chapter is considered necessary, 
why not have chosen for discussion the crimes more 
likely to fall within the jurisdiction of a court-martial ? 
Why, for instance, is a whole page given to ‘‘ counter- 
feit”, acrime which does not often have to be dealt 
with even in an ordinary court? The table of principal 
offences at the end is really the most useful part of 
this chapter. To make the work of reference easier, a 
summary of cases might have been added to the con- 
tents, and a freer use made of different type. 

This manual attempts too much for its size, and 
therefore as such cannot be called satisfactory. A 
thoroughly practical and at the same time compact 
handbook for the use of naval officers still remains to 
be written. 


RECENT BOOKS ON ARCHITECTURE. 


‘* Some Architectural Works of Inigo Jones.” A series 
of Measured Drawings and other Illustrations 
together with Descriptive Notes, a Biographical 
Sketch and List of his Authentic Works. By H. 
Inigo Triggs and Henry Tanner, jun. London: 
Batsford. 1901. £1 Ios. net. 

‘*The Double Choir of Glasgow Cathedral.” By 
Thomas Lennox Watson. Glasgow: James 
Hedderwick and Sons. gor. 

‘*A Dictionary of Architecture and Building. Bio- 

| graphical, Historical and Descriptive.” By Russell 

| Sturgis &c. 3 vols. Vol. I. A-E. Vol. II. F-N. 

| New York and London: Macmillan. i1go1. 255. 


net. each. 

_‘*A Short History of Renaissance Architecture in 
England.” By Reginald Blomfield. London : 
Bell. 1900. 7s. 6d. net. 
WE welcome an abridgment of Mr. Blomfield’s 

larger work in the hope that this handy and 
cheaper volume may reach a much greater number of 
readers and help to inform and influence opinion out- 
side of the profession. The book is written with a 
clear grasp of the theme and marshalling of details to 
their places that are leading features in architecture as 
the author understands it. The reader of his pages 
will find to begin with a clue to the historical causes, 
political and economical, that shaped the conquest of 
the Renaissance over Gothic in this country. The most 
curious of these is the set-back given to direct Italian 
influence by the Reformation. Individual Italian artists 


to be looked on as ‘‘courts-martial” rather than as 
marshal’s courts from the fact that they were oftener | 
summoned in the field of war. 

The main outlines of the history of Naval Discipline 
together with a short account of the origin and growth | 
of Admiralty may be found in the book before us, 
which is a revised and enlarged edition of ‘‘ Thring’s — 
Criminal Law of the Navy.” The editors have called | 
this third edition a manual, therefore it must be 
reviewed from that standpoint. It may be said to 
contain a certain amount of useful information, especi- 
ally in those chapters which deal with procedure, the 
constitution of courts, and the law of evidence. In. 
the treatment of the constitution of courts, we should | 
like to have been told what may justly be included in a 
definition of ‘‘H.M. Ship”. The Island of Ascension 
is, and the Diamond Rock was at one time, in commis- 
sion: in connexion with the same subject, the effect of 
the revised regulations of 1896 on the competency of 
reserve officers to sit on courts-martial might have 


and workmen were introduced here under Henry VIII. 
In the following reigns it was the Germans and 
Flemings who had their turn, and the detail on buildings 
erected by the English half-builder, half-architect, was 
taken from their pattern books. A new age began 
with Inigo Jones. The remarkable master builders 
who fill the gap between the medizval manner of build- 
ing and the new combined a traditional art of building 


| with details of a new style misunderstood in their scale 


and application. The parts came to them before the 
whole, and only the artist who was also traveller and 
scholar could reduce these piecemeal graftings to signi- 
ficance. Inigo Jones is our first modern architect, 
conscious of the full bearings of Palladian design, and 
endowed with the genius to organise a great scheme as 
a coherent whole. It is the fashion with Gothic 
revivalists to represent this epoch as the death of archi- 
tecture because less scope was given to the individual 
fancy of the craftsman in detail. It is a great merit of 
Mr. Blomfield’s exposition, and perhaps its chief 
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motive, to show how these two great men, Jones and 
Wren, revived in the forms of a new architecture certain 
deep national qualities that had characterised the old. 
The social forms and the ideas of Gothic times had 
decayed, and their architectural language with them ; 
but permanent elements of character still 
in a new dialect. It was a thoroughly naturalised 
Palladianism that these men developed; Greenwich 
and Hampton Court have a magnanimous kindli- 
ness to the English eye that proves them English. 
A hundred more modest buildings, designed by these 
men or under their influence showed how much the 
style could be at home. We must not go to the build- 
ings of this time for romantic or religious significance 
in the subjects of their carving, or indeed in the effects 
of their design; but the essential of architecture is 
present in an exalted degree, a high intellectual 
music of proportion, adaptable, like prose, to statelier 
or homelier purposes. No figures equal to the great 
initiators succeeded them, but the feeling for harmony, 
proportion and sober use of detail stamped upon it at 
the outset characterised the further history of the style. 
It stiffened at points into pedantry or flowered in its 
last days into less robust, but charming variations in 
the meagre elegance of the brothers Adam, on whom 
Mr. Blomfield is severe; but in England we escaped 
the vulgarity of rococo. The style, and the stamp 
given to it, made the most of its followers. How 
incomparably London would lose in nobility if Somerset 
House were taken away from its river-front; yet 
Chambers was no very original genius; merely a good 


scholar in a sound school, with the eye for majesty of | 


scale that is the prime virtue in big architecture. Even 
Nash’s Regent Street, by a diminishing inheritance of 
the same virtue, adds surprisingly to the quiet pleasures 
of the eye in London, when we come to analyse them. 
The effervescence of the Gothic revival broke up this 
tradition of English Palladianism and launched us ona 
medley of experiment. Here and there an architect 


has shown some community of spirit with the ‘‘ solid | 


masculine and unaffected” virtues of Jones’ ideal ; 


Mr. Norman Shaw may be named for one ; but the | 
Arts and Crafts effervescence, with whatever merit in its | 
love of significant and romantic ornament, has threat- | 


ened a return to a German taste of unrestrained detail. 
That the lesson of Jones and Wren has to be learned 
over again in a new age, the fate of S. Paul’s Church 
im our own time has proved. The veneration it is 
customary to profess for Gothic monuments needs 
teaching for those of a later and magnificent strain. 


Mr. Blomfield’s book teaches that lesson, and we wish | 


it many readers. It is richly illustrated not only by 
photographs and plans, but also by the drawings of 
the author, who is one of the most accomplished of our 
architects in this, as in the other use of the pen. 

A book more specially addressed to architects is the 
second on our list. This gives measured drawings by 
the two authors of the chief buildings ascribed to Inigo 
Jones, as well as photographic views and sketches in 
the text, and reproductions of the well-known drawings 
for the Whitehall Palace, of which only a fine frag- 
ment was executed, the Banquetting Hall. Much in 
the history of these designs and other parts of Inigo’s 
work remains to be elucidated, but this is a valuable 
practical addition to the study of one of our greatest 
English artists. Besides his purely architectural work 
Inigo Jones left a number of designs, such as the 
collection of sketches for the scenery and costumes 
of masques now at Chatsworth. A student of stage 
history might well take in hand their publication some 
day. 
Mr. T. L. Watson’s study of Glasgow Cathedral is 
a solid and scholarly piece of work. The documentary 
history of the building is very slight, and Mr. Watson 
corrects the popular accounts by carefully disentangling 


five successive periods of vaulting. Here again we | 


have a somewhat specialist book; but the general 
student of architecture will find his interest in so 
beautiful a building as Glasgow Cathedral deepened by 
following this discussion of small structural changes 
with their influence on style. The book is thoroughly 
illustrated. 

The first and second volumes of a new Dictionary of 
Architecture and Building to be completed in three 


speak | 


_ altogether are before us. The editor is a well-known 
_ American authority, Dr. Russell Sturgis, and most of 
the writers are his countrymen. Mr. Lethaby, how- 
ever, contributes an essay on Design, interesting in 
| itself, though a little too much in the air for a dic- 
_ tionary. We shall reserve further notice till the last 
, volume has appeared, but we may do justice here to 
| the effort of the editor to increase the usefulness of 
_ the dictionary by a thorough system of cross-references. 
It is abundantly illustrated. 


NOVELS. 
‘The Silver Skull.” By S. R. Crockett. London: 
Smith, Elder. 1901. 6s. 


Mr. Crockett’s rapid run downhill was arrested by 
Stickit Minister’s Wooing”. With ‘‘ The 
Silver Skull” happily for himself and his readers 
the upward climb has begun. Now while there is 
nothing so praiseworthy there is also nothing so diffi- 
cult as a retracing of feet. Mr. Crockett’s instincts 
are more or less dramatic. Moreover he has delightful, 
if rare, idyllic moments. And the combination of the 
two in his earlier work produced some striking results. 
Latterly, since he has gone in for compiling a record 
quantity of matter, the drama not unnaturally degene- 
rated into something not unlike clap-trap and the 
sentiment became distinctly cheap. And though some- 
thing of all this belongs to ‘‘ The Silver Skull”, the 
book on the whole is a return to the better method. 
Through the gay martial troop of the Vardarelli there 
stalks the grim figure of Ciro the Priest with the red 
| eyes—the Man of Seventeen Murders. And those who 
realise what Mr. Crockett can do with such materials, 
will not need to be told that his story abounds in situa- 
tions to awake pity and terror. Incidentally there 
come glimpses of General Richard Church the English- 
man who went to win Apulia for the King and in his 
gallant encounter with Don Gaetano the chief of the 
| Vardarelli we get a good bit of restrained drama. With 
the feminine element as usual Mr. Crockett is not 
| entirely successful. That Isabella fled Vardarelli, whom 
| Gaetano brought as a child to his mother’s castle and who 
_ rode abroad with him and his gay lads, and for whom 

he finally gave up his life is not entirely convincing. 
| Worse still, when Mr. Crockett would show her 
| wholly charming, he more often than not shows her 
| 
| 


merely pert. But with the mother of the Vardarelli he 

is more at home, and that scene where she lays her 
| dead to rest in the grim burying-place of Vardarelli has 
real power. 


Mostly Fools and a Duchess.” 
London: White. 1go1. 6s. 
The author’s qualities are here both at their strongest 
and at their weakest. Most of the characters are even 
greater fools than they are meant to be ; the virtuous 
girl inconceivably virtuous, the man she marries 
monotonously and absurdly good, the principal lover 
an idiot as well as a cad, the jealous wife a strictly 
conventional character in the ‘‘ fin de siécle” puppet- 
show. The duchess, as an unblushing adulteress and 
thoroughly unconscious hypocrite, is a bold and really 
skilful picture of ‘* what”, according to Lucas Cleeve, 
‘*a woman will do”; the dialogue is almost always 
smart ; the social epigrams usually amuse and some- 
times penetrate. It is a shock to find such a line as 
‘The silent lifting of the heart when none but God is 
near” assigned to Tennyson; even decadent fiction 
might know Montgomery from Tennyson. 


‘*Mary Hamilton.” By Lord Ernest Hamilton. 
London: Methuen. got. 

The secret marriage of Mary Hamilton to Lord 
Darnley and the consequent deception of Mary, Queen 
of Scots, forms an exciting theme. The language in 
| which it is told is not very clear or vigorous and it is 

very stilted. All admirers of the ill-fated Queen will 

welcome a book which dwells on her sweetness of 
character and her gay courageous spirit. Darnley and 
most of the characters are conscientiously drawn. 

Anne Cunningham, the would-be narrator, produces a 

great confusion in the reader’s mind, by speaking of 
' herself in alternating chapters both in the first and the 
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third person, and by employing perpetual affectations 
of style that render the matter of her tale very un- 


convincing. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 
“ Some Birds of the Canary Islands and South Africa.” 
H. E. Harris. London: Porter. Igo0!. 2I5. 

This is one of the many photograph books on birds that have 
appeared during the last two or three years. We cannot say 
the illustrations add either to the beauty or the usefulness of 
the book. The pictures of the cream-coloured courser’s nest, 
and of the three-collared sand-plover’s nest are absolutely 
without interest or charm, and save possibly in a few instances 
for purposes of identification, one could well do without the 
photographs of the birds of various species sitting on their 
eggs. Mr. Harris, whilst admitting the limitations of bird 
photography, claims for his hobby that it is a most valuable 
guide to the bird-stuffer when he is setting up specimens for 
museums and other collections. But we doubt whether it 
should be much encouraged on that account. When Mr. 
Harris is not discussing photographs, however, and the best 
way of snap-shotting the birds, he is nearly always worth read- 
ing. He writes modestly and simply and does not introduce 
too much extraneous matter into his book. Among the smaller 
species of South African birds described which have name- 
sakes or relatives in this country are the pointed-tailed grass- 
hopper warbler, the cinnamon-backed pipit, the Cape wagtail— 
which much resembles our own pied wagtail in some of its ways 
—and the Cape flycatcher. South Africa has several species of 
cuckoos, among them being the emerald cuckoo, the golden 
cuckoo and the lark-heeled cuckoo. The last-named builds its 
own nest which it constructs entirely of straw and places at the 
top of a tall mimosa bush or the like. Mr. Harris gives an 
interesting note concerning a nightjar which he saw sitting on 
its eggs. “ My brother-in-law who showed me the nest, and I 
were able to watch this bird at very close quarters ; she sat 

uite still, and kept her eyes almost closed, just peeping out of 
the two narrow chinks between her eyelids ; this was done no 
doubt in order that the light, shining on the glossy surface of 
her eyes, might not betray her presence.” 


“?*Twixt Sirdar and Menelik.” By the late Captain M. S. 
Wellby. London: Harper. 1901. 16s. 

The author of this book was an English soldier of the finest 
type, as brilliant as he was brave. He was killed at Paardekop 
in August 1900, drawing his sword when in desperate straits 
and declining to listen to the Boer summons to him to surren- 
der. Captain Wellby had travelled nota little in Africa, and 
all who were in any way associated with him were ever ready 
to bear witness to the tact which never failed him, to his 
cheerfulness in arduous circumstances, to his resourcefulness in 
danger. He was admirably — to deal with natives, 
inspiring their confidence and their respect. This spirited 
book is a record of his service and his travels in Abyssinia 
and the Soudan. Writing of the latter he says “Until one 
actually sees the barrenness of the land and learns something 
of the indolent character of the people who are to inhabit it, 
no fair judgment can be formed of the prodigious efforts, 
untiring patience, the determination and tact that must be used 
to ensure success. Yet already the results that are apparent 
bear testimony to the class of British officers that are there. 
It must be known that there are no home comforts in the 
Soudan, there is nothing superfluous, everything is practical. 
In the Southern Soudan there is no such word as ‘can’t’, 
and there a single officer does the work for which elsewhere 
two or three officers and a native staff as well would be 
required ”. 

“Temple Classics: Vanity Fair.” By W. M. Thackeray. 
3 vols. London: Dent. 1901. 15s. 6d. each. “The Tale 
of the Argonauts.” By Apollonius of Rhodes. Translated 
by Arthur S. Way. London: Dent. Igo. 2s. 

We welcome the Temple edition of “ Vanity Fair” and we 
trust that Messrs. Dent mean to include the whole of 
Thackeray’s works in the Temple Classics, a series which 
cannot be overpraised. We also note with pleasure that a 
translation of the “‘ Argonautica” has been added. There may 
be some truth in the contemporary judgment of Alexandria 
that epics rooted in antiquarianism are a bad form of literature, 


By 


but still there are things for which Apollonius Rhodius is worth | 


reading. The translator has appended an interesting epilegue. 


“Belgium and Holland: including the Grand Duchy of 
Luxembourg.” By Karl Baedeker. Leipsic : Baedeker ; 
London: Dulau. 1901. 6m. 

This is the thirteenth edition in English of Baedeker’s hand- 
book corresponding with the seventeenth in French and 
twenty-second in German. A feature of the book is Professor 
Springer’s “Historical Sketch of Art in the Netherlands”. 
Belgium is now visited annually by considerable numbers of 
cyclists, who find themselves here, as in France, very fairly 
treated by the railway companies. The roads, however, leave 
much to be desired. 

“The Connoisseur: a Magazine for Collectors” promises to 
be a striking addition to the monthly periodicals. 


ably printed and illustrated, and contains articles on such 
subjects as “Sir Charles Tennant’s Collection”, “Old Oak”, 
“Old Lace”, “ Gem Collecting” and “ Sheffield Plate”. In “a 
word of introduction” the editor points out that it is curious 
the collector has till now had no periodical devoted to his 
special interests. “There is no question of creating a demand”, 
says the editor ; “ the demand exists, and we hope to supply it ”. 
The “ Connoisseur” is launched in a spirit of confidence which 
should prove well grounded. 


TWO VOLUMES OF WESTMINSTER SERMONS. 


“Unity in Christ and other Sermons.” By J. Armitage 
Robinson. London: Macmillan. 1901. 6s. 

“The Key of Knowledge: Sermons preached in Abbey to 
Westminster Boys.” By W. G. Rutherford. London: 
Macmillan. 6s. 

Canon Armitage Robinson’s sermons are good, and yet on 
the whole not quite good enough to warrant publication. They 
are the work of a scholar, a theologian, and a religious man 
striving his utmost to make his hearers carry their religion into 
the affairs of daily life ; he says what he has to say simply and 
without fine writing ; and yet—there is no mark of genius in 
them ; they were no doubt impressive to hear, but they are not 
impressive to read, and some of them border on the ordinary. 
Had Dr. Robinson published a smaller selection of his pulpit 
efforts we should have been better pleased, for some of those 
here printed are better than others. The “freedom” of the 
Apostolic Church is well explained in relation to modern alarms 
and the Church crisis ; and though we have heard numerous 
sermons on the rich young man and his great refusal there is 
one in this volume which is as good as any. 

There is nothing of the ordinary about Dr. Rutherford’s 
sermons ; they are the most striking we have read for a long 
time ; unlike Dr. Robinson’s, we think they are much more 
impressive to read than they must have been to hear. They 
were preached to the boys of Westminster School, but grown 
men will find that they will repay, as they certainly require, 
careful reading. The preacher does not touch, save incidentally, 
on questions of doctrine or controversy, but devotes himself to 
impressing on his hearers the nature and sources of the 
Christian character ; the overruling power of God, the Saviour’s 
teaching and example, the Holy Spirit’s inspiration, the 
meanness of a selfish life, the happiness of faith and self- 
sacrifice—these are the subjects he loves to speak of, and his 
words are always vigorous and manly, often stern, sometimes 
grand. Some readers will be offended here and there; he 
treats theology with needless scorn in one place, hardly allows 
the Old Testament prophets any predictive powers in another, 
possibly exaggerates the differences between S. Paul’s earlier 
and later expectations as to the Second Advent ; but we could 
forgive him much more than this. It is good to have noble 
thoughts expressed in language that is terse and epigrammatic, 
if occasionally cumbrous ; though indeed the first sermon 
might almost have been written by Ruskin. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


La Source Fatale. Les Dangers Sociaux. By André Couvreur 
Paris: Plon. 1901. 3f. 50c. 

Drink is M. André Couvreur’s third “social danger” and, 
after the Alcohols Bill, his volume arrives appropriately enough. 
We have already noticed its predecessors—‘“ Les Mancenilles ” 
and “Le Mal Nécessaire ”—in these columns, and pointed out 
that, in undertaking the task of disclosing and condemning the 
evils and vices of certain phases of Parisian and provincial life, 
M. Couvreur is following in the footsteps of many great writers 
who have made that theme the work of their life and have 
produced such exhaustive studies that further observation of 
the same seedy spheres from a less experienced quarter is 
scarcely necessary. However, M. Couvreur thinks differently. 
In his latest preface he declares that exposure is always useful. ; 
that the merest novel, if it have a moral, will succeed in warning 
people off pitfalls and possibly direct them towards the happy, 
the honourable path. He is entirely in earnest, perfectly self- 
confident. In dealing with the appalling consequences of 
alcoholism he is competing with the author of “ L’Assommoir” ; 
but the competition—the chance of failure—does not frighten 
M. Couvreur, his motto must be “There is room for all”. 
Sternly, emphatically, he accomplishes what he deems to be 
his essential duty. And, if we have any fault to find with 
M. Couvreur, it is that he takes himself too seriously and that 
he is apt to “ preach” monotonously in exaggerated terms and 
in a pedantic tone. He loves virtue, rightfully, of course. 
He detests vice, with equal reason. But he knows only 
vice and virtue: cannot imagine a state between, the 
usual state, and so produces two characters — the 
paragon and the monster. Thus, Jeanne, the heroine, and 
Jean Bordier, a doctor and the hero, are altogether 
perfect beings ; while the rest of the characters—those, at least, 


' who are not almost as impeccable as Jeanne and Bordier— 


It is admir- | 


commit every sin. In “ Le Mal Nécessaire”, we liked, admired 
Bordier ; but he has become something of a nuisance with his 
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eternal condemnation of alcohol, his cry, “C’est si bon, le 
travail” ; and Jeanne is too fond of exclaiming, ‘“ How terrible 
is drink, how fatal!” Perhaps, if Bordier had his way, we 
should all be condemned to a esh ourselves only with mineral 
waters. None of his characters drinks moderately, in allowable 
fashion ; all are given to seizing the bottle, draining it, and 
clamouring for another. The scene, we have omitted to say, 
is laid in the country, next a distillery ; and the characters 
belong chiefly to the distillery. Some of them are undoubtedly 
drawn from life—the bad ones ; but we cannot possibly believe 
that a sober fellow like Florentin could suddenly become a 
hopeless drunkard in a month, lose all sense of shame, brutally 
ill-treat his wife and children whom, until his first few glasses 
of absinthe, he had loved. The change in Florentin is far 
too hastily conceived ; had it taken years of drink, instead of 
weeks, to turn him into a scoundrel, we should say nothing, 
but as it is we refuse to believe in Florentin. Then, Christiane, 
Jeanne’s wicked sister, is too much of a fiend. We cannot 
accept the story that she and Florentin drank three bottles of 
whisky and one of cherry brandy in an afternoon. Whenever 
we meet her, she is sipping, or on her way to the decanter. 
However, apart from these exaggerations, “ La Source Fatale” 
contains some really fine descriptive passages. The account of 
the burning of the distillery is admirable ; that of the riot—led | 
by a labour agitator against the “ patron » ig another remark- 
able bit of writing, and the closing lines—if not exactly 
convincing—are eloquent. We, for our part, imagine that 
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another distillery will rise in the place of the old one, 
and that it will be larger. But M. Couvreur sees in the 
destruction of the distillery the salvation of Savagnies—his 
town—and says: “... Et Savagnies deviendrait désormais 
un radieux exemple de la paix sociale, car le dernier batiment 
venait de s’écrouler sur la fournaise, dans un grondement de 
tonnerre, et la source fatale était tarie.” 


Les Jeunes Filles. Peintes par Elles-Mémes. By Olivier de 
Tréville. Paris: Ollendorff. 1901. 3f. 50c. 


No author appeals to us less than M. Marcel Prévost. Our 
blackest moments are those that we pass in reading (for review- 
ing purposes only) his books ; without imagination, without the 
power of observation, without humour, without the faintest 
style, he resembles—in these circumstances—the worst writers 
in London. Taking up good ideas, he ruins them. He is 
always commonly, vulgarly with the tide: years must pass 
before we can forget that, in “ Frédérique” and “ Léa”, he 
attempted to imitate that admirable novel of the Marguerites, 
“ Femmes Nouvelles”. His most notorious book “ Les Demi- 
Vierges” was as false as it was coarse ; and so we welcome M. 
Olivier de Tréville’s witty and pitiless reply. It may be re- 
membered that M. Prévost’s “Jeunes Filles” were slangy, 
vicious, altogether repulsive; and that they were supposed 
somewhat to represent the girlof the day. The suggestion was 
a libel and an insult ; the book could only have been written to 
please those who delight in what is offensive, to be reckoned 
“rare”, “ontré”, a “succés de scandale”. Here, it succeeded ; 
but we imagine that M. de Tréville’s bright, healthy, and sym- 
pathetic sketches of the “ Jeune Fille” as she really is will meet 
with even greater pupularity. To all appearances, M. de 
Tréville has interviewed a number of young ladies who have 
just made their bow to the world; cross-examined them 
skilfully, and with the most pleasant result. Nothing could 
be more sensible than their views on art as a profession for 
women ; their first impressions of salons, dances, theatres ; 
their mode of life. And they are not in the least “ bégueules”, 
hysterical ; they want healthily and amiably to enjoy them- 
selves, to admire what is best in the world. Although the book 
consists of 600 closely-printed pages, it is never dull. M. de 
Tréville writes gracefully, has humour ; may be heartily con- 
gratulated on his “ Reply”. 


La Femme de Demain. By Etienne Lamy. Paris: Perrin. 
3f. 50¢. 

More “féminisme”! and of the most pretentious, ignorant 
kind. After struggling with his book, we have come to the 
conclusion that M. Etienne Lamy must be one of the vainest 
men in the universe—perhaps the very vainest. Also the 
foolishest. Finally, the most scatrerbrained. So fir as we 
can gather from his vague, empty pages, it seems that M. Lamy 
has kindly undertaken to show woman her proper place, to 
improve her morally and intellectually with manly advice. He 
is indulgent. He does not wish to see women eternally by the 
fireside ; but, on the other hand, lays down a limit. He is like 
a great, great genius speaking to a little, little child. His con- 
descension is insufferable. Had we time, it would distract us 
to count up the many times M. Lamy repeats himself. We 
should work for hours, and the total would be amazing. Even 
M. Lamy himself becomes conscious of saying the same thing 
a hundred times ; for, with an.using suddenness, he observes : 
‘*Si quelque lecteur s’apercoit que certaines idées réapparaissent, 
et si, les examinant plus d’une fois, il les adopte avec plus de 
certitude, il me pardonnera”. Generously, we pardon him 

. on the condition that he never writes again. 


Les Messieurs de Séryac. By Jean de Ferritres. Paris: 
Ollendorff. 3f. soc. 


The ruined and decrepit old nobleman is a favourite and well- 
worn character with French novelists. He has done infinite 
service, and so has his worldly wife who dreams of bringing 
riches to the house by marrying her son (who resists but finally 
consents) to an heiress. But M. Jean de Ferriéres has cast 
new light on this old theme : the trembling Duc de Séryac, his 
son, his wife are exceptionally interesting creations, and Jeanne, 
the Abbé’s daughter, whom young de Séryac loves, is unusually 
charming. After infinite persuasion and strategy the Duchesse 
succeeds in separating her son from Jeanne, and marries him 
to a manufacturer’s daughter. Jeanne commits suicide ; when 
the Duchesse dies, her son (who, in spite of everything, adored 
his mother) feels alone in the world and, discovering that his 
wife has taken a lover, determines to go forth alone to choose 
a profession, work. Of course, the plot is slight ; but nothing 
could be more masterly than the portrait of the old Duc who 
still preserves the manners and flippancy of a fast youth, who 
winks at the peasant girls, who loves publicly to recall his 
somewhat scandalous past. The style is graceful, peculiar to 
M. de Ferriéres ; and so it will not be amiss to give the follow- 
ing example—*Les briques rosées de la vieille demeure, 
éclairées de soleil, surgissaient entre les fleurs des pommiers. 
Des bourgeons tendres pointaient aux arbres; en bas, la 
rivitre coulait paisible, verte, toute striée de points brillants. 
C’était un matin d’avril éblouissant, un matin de féte.” 


Le Mystire et la Volupté. By Jules Bois. Paris : Ollendorft. 
1901. 3f. 50¢. 

An excellent idea of these sketches may be gained fram the 
title. They have to do with amours, with dreams, with visions ; 
but are at no time wilfully vicious like the work of MM. Jean 
Lorrain and Catulle Mendés. As a stylist, M. Jules Bois has 
few rivals; and here again we notice that he has not been 
influenced by the decadent and zsthetic school. His sense of 
construction is admirable ; and, judging from the perfection of 
each chapter, we should imagine that he exhausted as much 
care over one sketch as many of his confréres exhaust over an 
entire novel. 


Le Semeur de Cendres. By Charles Guérin. Paris: Société 
du Mercure de France. 1901. 3f. 50c. 

A collection of charming verses, simple, melancholy. M. 
Charles Guérin writes about birds, forests, mists ; the following 
is typical :— 

*©O Jardin ! Quand la mort, aux cceurs sombres fidéle, 
M’aura, liant ses bras aux miens, pris auprés d’elle, 
Mon jardin, vous rirez et fleurirez encore. . . 
Quand la terre, au printemps, languit d’amour, le soir, 
Sous le jeune feuillage, ému, je viens m’asseoir. 
L’air est pur ; la maison découpe son toit noir 
Sur le couchant de nacre ow glisse une colombe . . .” 


Revue des Deux Mondes. 15 Aotit. 3f. 


There are some excellent papers in this number though not 
perhaps of the highest interest. M. Filon, who is admirably 
qualified for the task commences a series of papers on the 
history of caricature in England which he considers the only 
form of art natural to Englishmen. Serious art in England he 
says has always been an exotic, cultivated at great expense and 
ending in eternal failure while comic art is native to the soil. 
We shall be interested in the development of M. Filon’s 
thesis. M. Charmes writes with much fairness and insight 
on the economical situation in Germany. He believes that the 
other members of the Triplice will have to put up with the 
sacrifice of their economic interests to the demands of the 
Agrarian Party in Germany. Heshrewdly points out that the 
Kaiser is divided between the ancient traditions of his race and 
dynasty and the personal tendencies which draw him towards 
the novelties of the present age and oscillates between the two. 
M. Charmes thinks that German prosperity had reached its 
highest pitch at the time of the Paris Exhibition. There are 
certainly indications that he is right. 


For This Week’s Books see page 250. 
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FROCK COAT (silk-faced) and YEST _,, 


NORFOLK SUIT 


JOHN J. M. BULT, 


140 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


‘SIT IS A CLEAR CAIN TO SACRIFICE PLEASURE IN 
* ORDER TO AVOID PAIN.” 


Better not cycle at all than ride tyres which cause trouble. 


Ride GENUINE 


| Ask to see 


which never cause trouble. 
Fast, Resilient, Reliable, Best Quality. 


Wired or beaded edges optional. 
£3 3s. per pair. 


Guaranteed for thirteen months. Of all cycle agents. 


ESTABLISHED 
2 % CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 7 
10 
on Deposits, repayable on demand. 3 h 
BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
3 
ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL AND 
October rst, 1901. 
The Hospital contains a service of 750 beds. 
tories for Practical Teaching, as well as Dissecting Rooms, Museum, Library, &c. 
For further particulars apply, poremnelly or by letter, to the WARDEN of the 
A handbook forwarded on application. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 
on the minimum monthly ioe, when not 
1 % 
2/o 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Telephone No. 5 Ho. 
COLLECE. 
Students can resice in the College within the Hospital walls, subject to the 
aggregate value of nearly £900 are awarded annually. 
The Amalgamated Clubs’ Ground (10 acres) is at Winchmore Hill, within easy 
5 
KINC’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
drawn below £100. 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
lborn. 

Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ BinKBECK, LONDON.” 
‘HE WINTER SESSION will begin on Tuesday, 
Collegiate regulations. 

Scholarships and Prizes of the 

The Medical School contains large Lecture Rooms and well-appointed Labora- 
reach of the Hospital. 
College, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, E.C. 

(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


| COURSES FOR MATRICULATED 
STUDENTS in Apts, Science, Engineering, Medicine, and Theology, at 
composition fees, or students may attend the separate classes. 
Preparations for all examinations of the London University. 
There are a few vacancies for Resident Students. 


Michaelmas term commences October 3. 
For Prospectuses and all information apply to the SecRETARY, King’s College, 


THE DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRE CO., Mark. | 
Para Mills, Aston Cross, Birmingham ; and-Branches. i London, W.C. 
LADIES’ DEPARTMENT, Kensington. — Michael Term o 
October 14. Apply to the Vice-PrincIPaAL, 13 Kensington Square. 
THe most  SUTTON’S BULB LIST. 
NUTRITIOUS. SUTTON’s BULB LisT for the current year cannot fail to 
; arrest attention for the singular beauty of its cover. On one 


BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 
GRATEFUL. 


QOCOA 


ORIENT-PACIFIC LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


(Formerly Orient Line.) 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR. 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 
F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices : 
Managers {KNDERSON, ANDERSON & CO.} Fenchurch Avenue, London. 
For oe apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
ranch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


COMPANY'S INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 


P. & O. 
P.& O 


CALCUTTA, CEYLON: 
TASMANIA, and NEW Z 


P. & HEP 


CHEAP RETURN TICKETS and ROUND THE WORLD 
hall Street, E.C., or 25 Cockspur Street, S. 


TOURS. For Particulars at the London Offices,122 Leaden- 
STANDARD BANK of SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 
(Bankers to the Government of the Cape of Good Hope.) 

Head Office, ia yy Street, London, E.C., and 


Subscribed Capital oe 5,000,000 
Paid-up Capital .. ee oe ee ee 1,250,000 
Reserve Fund ee es $1,225,000 
‘This Bank grants drafts on, and transacts every descri ion of banking business 
with, the principal towns in Cape Colony, Natal, Oran iver Colony, Transvaal, 
Rhodesia, British Central Africa, and East Africa. Telegraphic remittances made. 
Deposits received for fixed peri Terms on application. 
. WILLIAM SMART, London Manager. 


SERVICES. 


FREQUENT SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 
MALTA, EGYPT, ADEN, BOMBAY, KURRACHEE, 
sTRaItS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA: 


side a dense mass of Narcissi, Hyacinths and Tulips, backed 
by a half-timbered house on the edge of a stream, makes a 
very charming picture, in which the warm tones find an effec- 
tive contrast in the leafless trees. On the other side a charac- 
teristic Dutch landscape shows great sheets of bulbous flowers 
in full splendour. Had these illustrations been issued as 
a plates there would have been a large demand for 
them. 

During the early months of the year we are almost entirely 
dependent on bulbous flowers for the adornment of homes and 
gardens. And it must be admitted that these flowers include 
a wide range of splendid colours which are unmatched for 
purity during the summer bedding season. The contrasts and 
harmonies to be seen every spring in public parks and private 
gardens demonstrate the reliability of bulbs for producing 
magnificent effects. This no doubt accounts in some measure 
for their increasing popularity. But the most striking advan- 
tage claimed for them is that they can be successfully cultivated 
where the great majority of flowers are simply impossible. The 
smoky atmosphere of great towns scarcely mars their beauty, 
and really handsome specimens are frequently seen in cottagers’ 
windows. Yet they are worthy of the grandest conservatories, 
and on stately terrace gardens their brightness is indispensable. 

Sutton’s Bulb Catalogue contains carefully compiled lists of 
all the finest and most popular varieties, and the brief but 
accurate descriptions facilitate the task of selection. Those 
who experience the least difficulty, or who desire to limit 
expense, are offered a series of Collections which meet the 
requirements of conservatories, greenhouses and even windows. 
For the open ground there are assortments to suit quite small 
gardens, and in sufficient numbers to fill a series of large beds 
or borders with the glow of inimitable colours. 

Begonias, Cyclamens and Gloxinias, and other subjects 
which can only be brought to perfection under glass, have 
during a long course of years been developed by the SUTTONS 
into strains of surpassing beauty. Their exhibits at leading 
horticultural shows never fail to attract admiring crowds of 


visitors. For recent displays of these flowers, Gold Medals 


_ have been awarded at Cardiff, Manchester and York. 


Nearly every page of Sutton’s Bulb Annual is illustrated with 
reproductions from photographs, many of them suggesting 
modes of-treatment that will be valuable to lovers of horticul- 
ture. Those who secure a copy of the work will find it full of 
interesting information, conveyed in language free from the 


technicalities which often perplex the amateur. . 
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From MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S List 


A New Book by the Author of ‘‘VANITY: The Con- 
\fessions of a Court. Modiste.” 

Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN has much pleasure 
in announcing that he will publish in 
his Green Cloth Library on Sept. 7th 
a new book by RITA entitled :— 
A JILT’S JOURNAL. Price 6s. 


T. FISHER UNWIN’S HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
SOULS OF PASSACE. Ame.ia E. 
BY ROCK AND POOL. Louis BECKE. 
SISTER TERESA. By GeorGe Moore. 
AMONC THE SYRINCAS. Mary E. MAnn. 
JOHN JONES, CURATE. G. Pryce. 
THE MAID OF MAIDEN LANE. AMELIA BARR. 
BERCEN WORTH. Ltoyp. 
QUINCY ADAMS SAWYER. C. F. Piper. 
THE DISCIPLE. BourGet. 


. DE OMNIBUS. By the Conpuctor (Barry Pain). 
2. THE CODS, SOME MORTALS, AND LORD WICKEN- 


HAM. By Joun Otiver Hopses. 
3. THE LETTERS OF HER MOTHER TO ELIZABETH. 
By ? 


4. ANOTHER ENCLISHWOMAN’S LOVE LETTERS. 
By Barry Pain. 
Cloth, 2s. each; paper, 1s. each. 


RECENT SIXPENNY EDITIONS. 
EVELYN INNES. By Georce Moore. 6d. 
EBEN HOLDEN. By Irvinc BACHELLER. 6d. 
BFFIE HETHERINCTON. By Rowert BucHaNnan. 6d. 


Vitragt. Illustrated. Large Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, popular edition, 7s. 6d. 


“*To tell, within comparatively narrow limits, a history so important, so varied 
and so minutely investigated by modern learning, was not an easy task, but 
Professor Villari has accomplished it in an admirable manner, and we feel very 
grateful to him for having given us the most concise, and, at the same time, 
perhaps the most complete, constitutional history that has yet appeared of the first 
two centuries of the Florentine Republic.” —Speaker. 

“The book bas been produced in a superb style. Its illustrations are both 
numerous and eaquisite. Star. 


MAKERS OF THE WINETEENTH CENTURY. 


By R. A. ARMsTRONG. Crown vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


Carlyle, Darwin, Gladstone, George Eliot, Ibsen, Matthew Arnold, Bradlaugh, 
G. F. Watts, Mazzini, (Jueen Victoria, Card. Newman, Dean Stanley, and James 
Martineau are the *‘ makers" whom the author discusses, and with some of them 
he has been brought into close contact. The papers are liberal, informing, and 
sympathetic, and will appeal strongly to Nonconformists as well as the oruinary 
student of modern history. 


NATURE BOOKS BY MRS. BRIGHTWEN. 


A new printed edition of the following volumes, bound in uniform 
cloth. Crown 8vo. 2s. each. 


1. WILD NATURE WON BY KINDNESS. _[Ilus- 


trated. Twenty-Second Thousand. 


2. MORE ABOUT WILD NATURE. With 


Portrait of Author and many Illustrations. Seventh Thousand. 


With 32 Illustrations by THeo. Carreras. Fifth Thousand. 


4. GLIMPSES INTO PLANT LIFE: An Easy 


Guide to the Study of Botany. Illustrated. Fifth Thousand. 


London: IT, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS... 
FICTION. 
The Major-General (Montgomery Carmichael) ; The Joss (Richard 
Marsh). White. 6s. each. 
The Skipper of Barncraig (Gabriel Setoun). Constable. 6s. 
Sir Hector (Robert Machray). Constable. 6s. 


THEOLOGY. 
A Key to Unlock the Bible (J. A. Beet), R.T.S. 1s. 6d. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Black’s Guide to West Kent. Black. Is. 

Concise French Dictionary (F. E. A. Gasc). Bell. 35. 62. 

Essai sur la Fondation et I’Histoire de la Banque D’Angleterre, 
1694-1844 (Par A. Andréadés). Paris : Rousseau. 

Handy Newspaper List, 1901. C. and E. Layton. 6d. 

Patience Games. De La Rue. 5s. net. 

‘* Temple Classics, The” :—Vanity Fair (Wm. M. Thackeray, 3 Vols.). 
Dent. 4s. 6d. net. 

Volunteer Brigade, A (Filson Young). Sherratt and Hughes. 1s. net. 

baa the Scottish Yeomanry (Thomas F. Dewar). Arbroath : 

uncle. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS FOR AuGuUsT :—Revue des Deux Mondes, 
3fr.; Money, 10c.; Revue des Revues; The Studio, ts. 


FoR SEPTEMBER:—The Pall Mall Magazine, 1s.; The Smart 


Set, Is. 
NOTICES. 
The Terns of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are:— 

Onited Kingdon. Abroad. 
£a Lad 
One Year .. I 10 4 
Quarter Year & 8 nm 


Chegues and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 

In the event of any difficuity being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY KEVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be in- 
Jormed immediately. 


The SATURDAY REVIEW is on sale at the following places 


abroad :— 
PARIS oe Galignani Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli. 
19 Boyveau & Chevillet, 22 Rue de la Banque. 


ty LE Kiosque Michel, Boulevard des Capucines. 

Le Kiosque Duperron, Boulevard des Capucines. 

- Kiosque 172 (Terminus) Rue St. Lazare. 

. Messrs. G. Lebégue et Cie., 46 Rue de la Madeleine. 
-W. H. Jagerstrasse 73. 

«Messrs. Gerold & Co., 8 Stelansplats, 

Bupa-PESTH Lappert. 


VIENNA... 


ROME... Messrs. Loescher & Co., Corso 307. 

MADRID «+..Libreria Gutenberg, Plaza de Santa Ana 13. 
CONSTANTINOPLE ....+.+.Otto Keil, 457 Grande Rue de Péra. 

HOMBURG Schick’s Library. 

CAIRO... The Anglo-American Bockselling Depét. 

NEW YORK cecoeesces - The International News Company, 83 & 85 Duane St. 


.Messrs. Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington Street. 
-The Toronto News Company, 42 Yonge Street. 
..+-The Harold Wilson Company, 35 King Street West. 


Mon'rREAL, CANADA The Montreal News Company, 386 St. James's Street. 


Mr. HENRY J]. DRANE legs to an- 


xounce that on Wednesday next, August 28th, 
he will publish the 


FIRST BIOGRAPHY 


MISS MARIE 


which will form the Second Double Volume 
of his BIWOU BIOGRAPHIES, 
One Shilling. 

The book will be specially Illustrated, and 


will contain much new matter. 


The Volumes in the Bijou Series already published are :— 


““MR. CHAMBERLAIN,” by ARTHUR WALLACE; ‘* LORD 
KITCHENER,” by W. FRANCIS AITKEN ; ‘‘ EARL ROBERTS,” 
by Ernest JOHN BURNS,” by G. H. Knott ; 
*““LORD SALISBURY,” by Epwarp Satmon; “DR. W. G. 
GRACE,” by Acron Wye. Price 6d. each. ‘*H.M. KING 
EDWARD VIL,” by H. WuHares, Double volume, Is. 


HENRY J. DRANE, Salisbwy House, Salisbury Square, E.C. 
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MACMILLAN & C0.'S NEW BOOKS. 


New Volume of Charges and Addresses by the late 
BISHOP WESTCOTT. 
LESSONS FROM WORK. By the 


late Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of 
Durham. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A COMMENTARY ON 
TENNYSON’S “IN MEMORIAM.” 


By A. C. BRADLEY, LL.D., Professor of Poetry in the University 
of Oxford. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
Academy.—‘‘ A very good commentary...... All that anyone can 
desire.” 


EVERSLEY SERIES.—NEW VOL. 


MODERN GREECE. Iwo Lectures 
delivered before the Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh, with 
Papers on ‘‘ The Progress of Greece,” and ‘* Byron in Greece.” 


By Sir RicHarp C. Jess, Litt.D., D.C.L., LL.D. Second 
Edition. Globe vo. 5s. 
HANDBOOKS OF ARCHAZOLOGY AND ANTIQUITIES. 


NEW VOL. 


ROMAN PUBLIC LIFE. By A. H. J. 
GREENIDGE, M.A. Extra crown 8vo. Los. 6d. 

Spectator. —** Both logical in arrangement and lucid in exposition. 

And its subject is most wisely chosen, because it is ithe public life of 
the Romans which has been an example to all time.’ 


CHEAPER RE-ISSUE NOW READY. 


ALFRED THE GREAT. By Tuomas 


HucGueEs. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE LETTERS OF ST. PAUL to 
SEVEN CHURCHES and THREE FRIENDS. Translated by 
ARTHUR S. Way, M.A. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


THE THEORY OF LIGHT. By the 
late THoMaAs Preston, M.A., D.Se, F.R.S. Third Edition. 
Edited by Prof. J. JoLy, M.A. 8vo. 15s. net. 


September Nos. Ready on Tuesday. 
MACMILLAN’S 


Price 1s. Contents For SEPTEMBER: 


Paley PUCK. By the Author | THE LAND OF THE POPPY. By 
of “The Enchanter.” Chapters | G. A. Levetrt-Yeats. II.: Its 
XV.—XVIIL. Superstitions. 


THE MONTENEGRIN JUBILEE. | THE PARTY-SYSTEM. By B. N. 
By W. MILLER. LanGpon-DavieEs. 
DOWN THE DANUBE IN A | ADMIRAL BENBOW. By W. J. 


FLETCHER. 


CANADIAN CANOE. By AL- 
OUR TITLE DEEDS IN SOUTH 
AFRICA. 


GERNON’ BLackwoop. Part I. 
PRIVATE PITCHER. 


THE CENTURY MACAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, post free, 16s. 
The SEPTEMBER NUMBER contains: 


The First Instalment of a New Story by BRET HARTE 
entitied ‘‘TRENT’S TRUST.”’ 


IMPRESSIONS OF THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. The East of To-Day 
To-Morrow. (Conclusion.) By Rt. Rev. Henry C. Porter (Bishop of 
New York). 
seyguED BURKE AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By Wooprow 
ILSON. 
THE CROWN OF THE CONTINENT. By Georce Birp Grinne.e. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 
The SEPTEMBER NUMBER contains: 
THE OBSERVING SPORTSMAN. By Witmot Townsenp. 
AREERS OF DANGER AND DARING. IX. The Dynamite Worker. 
By CLEVELAND Morrett. 
A BOY OF A THOUSAND YEARS AGO. Serial. By Harrier T. 
_ Comstock. 
THE STORY OF BARNABY LEE. Serial. By Joun Bennerr. 
And numerous other Stories for the Young. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London, 


FREDERICK WARNE &Co.’s 


PUBLICATIONS. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES. 


NOW READY, VOL. Il. OF 
THE LIBRARY OF NATURAL HISTORY ROMANCE, 


Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s. per volume. 


SHELL LIFE. 


An Introduction to the British Mollusca. 
By EDWARD STEP. With upwards of 600 IIlustrations. 


“No one is better qualified to write a popular book on the British Mollusca than 
Mr. Edward Step. He is the guide, counsellor, and friend of every field club, and 
his knowledge, gained as it is from Nature herself rather than from the library or 
the class-room, is placed before the unscientific reader in just such a form as he or 
she can easily comprehend. Print, illustrations, and text are alike excellent, 
and this library should — to every lover of the country. 


NEW EDITION. VOL. I. IN SAME LIBRARY 


The ROMANGE of WILD FLOWERS 


A COMPANION TO THE BRITISH FLORA. 
By EDWARD STEP, F.L.S., with 200 Illustrations. 


The Publishers’ Circular says :—“* We all love wild flowers ; too few, however, 
stop to study intelligently. Yet is well worth while. And it is so easy and so 
pleasant to learn with such a book as Mr. Step has just written to help us. One 


need not be a botanist to understand the work ; indeed, it is intended for unscientific © 


flower lovers. ..... The illustrations deserve a special word of praise. Allare specially 


executed for the work and beautifully printed.” 


By a NEW WRITER. 
THE PRESUMPTION OF 


STANLEY HAY, M.P. 


By NOWELL CAY. Crown 8vo. 3s. 64. 


Lloyd's News says: “* Here we have one of those modern romances just now so 
pular, eo one that will bear comparison with most of them. It is distinctly an 


STANLEY HAY, M.P. 


“* Tales of more or less imaginary German Courts —— 


The Atheneum says : 
The present one has at least more than one strong situation, and a good 


apace. 
which should satisfy the most exacting.’ 


STANLEY HAY, M.P. 


“It is a romantic love tale, possessing plenty of adventure. 
Both in England and in Germany the various Sc Beiaese involved have as lively 
—sometimes as unlikely—experiences as may well be pictured. But they are told 
with such spirit and are carried through with such success that one need not be too 
critical as to the methods by which poetic justice is reached.” 


STANLEY HAY, M.P. 


‘* Full of incident, and told in crisp language—is decidedly 


The Scotsman says : 


The /rish Times says : 
a book to read.” 


ROBERT CROMIE’S NEW IRISH ROMANCE. 
Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s, 


KITTY’S VICTORIA GROSS. 


By the Author of ‘* A Plunge into Space.” 
“The book is charming in its unaffectedness, piquancy, picturesqueness, and 


power of entertaining. It deserves to have a very wide circle of readers.” 
Belfast News Letter. 


KITTY’S VICTORIA CROSS. 


By ROBERT CROMIE. 


‘The author is happy in his character-drawing, and his style is crisp and clear 
ent... ‘ Kitty's Victoria Cross’ is to be commended as a skilfull conceived and 
thoroughly interesting novel, which will add substantially to Mr. Cromie’s reputa- 


tion.’’—Northern Whig. 


KITTY’S VICTORIA GROSS. 


By ROBERT CROMIE. 


“ The tale is always lightly and brightly written. It touches off the Irish girls 
with imperfect sympathy indeed, but in — of admiration which justly disarms 
criticism. A man might search long before finding fitter reading for a spring 
holiday.” — Scotsman. 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO’S CATALOGUE OF 
STANDARD WORKS in POETRY and FICTION, and 
Works suitable for presents, post free on application. 

London : FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 
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OPEN-AIR BOOKS 
Published by J. M. DENT & CO. 


THE HADDON HALL LI#BRARY. 


Edited by the MARQUESS OF GRANBY and Mr. GEORGE A. R. 
DEWAR. Crown 8vo. cloth extra. 7s. 6d. net per volume. 


NEW VOLUMES :— 


BIRD WATCHING. 


By Epmunp With many and Text Illustrations by 
. Smit. 

W. Warpe Fow er in the Saturday Review :—“ A summary of patient obser- 
vation of birds—courting, quarrelling, feeding, nest-building, singing, flocking, 
diving, and in fact doing everything that birds are ever’ seen to be doing...... Open 
anywhere, and you will find something that if not new is at least strange just 
because you have it for the first time noted down as well as seen.” 


CRICKET AND GOLF. 


By the Hon. R. H. Lyrtretton. With Illustrations in Facsimile Colours and 
Photogravure from Old Prints. 

Daily Chronicle.—‘‘ We have found a difficulty in giving any true indication of 
the gist of this admirable book, because it covers such a variety of matters all closely 
interrelated, and this with such a commendable economy of words ; but if we have 
made it plain to the lover of cricket and cricket-lore that this is a book to be bought, 
we have achieved our end.” 


HUNTING. 


By J. Orno Pacer. With 6 Photogravures, and other Illustrations. 
Standard.—‘* We have seldom read anything more graphically described, or more 
true to the life, than the run through the ten acres of gorse and blackthorn, till the 
cub is forced to bolt, and is killed a mile off in the open.” 
Westminster Gazette.—‘‘ Mr. Paget's ‘ Hunting’ is one of the most delightful 
Looks on the subject that we can recall.” 


OUR FORESTS AND WOODLANDS. 


By Joun Nisper. With 6 Photogravures, and other Illustrations. 
County Gentleman.—“ In this valuable book each English tree, suitable either 
for overwood or coppice, is separately treated of; the best soils for each one, its 
peculiarities and its merits are discussed, and the most advantageous methods of 
planting, thinning, or renewing......The book is written with a certain picturesque- 
ness of description that saves it from being in any way dry or tedious, and makes 
it as interesting to the general reader as it is instructive to the serious student of 


woodcraft.” 
FLY-FISHING. 


By Sir Epwarp Grey. With 6 Photogravures agq Coloured Plates. 

A thenaum.—** Sir Edward Grey’s book rightly falls into the first rank of angling 
books. It is sensible, replete with observation founded on experience, and so 
engaging in style that the reader naturally reads to the end and then wishes for 
more. The general appearance of the book, and the etchings, which add to its 
artistic effect, may also be highly commended ..... He must be a good angler who 
learns nothing from its pages, which are eminently practical.” 


OUR GARDENS. 


By the Very Rev. Dean Hote. With many Illustrations. 
Times.—* The author of the ‘ Book of Roses’ is an excellent ‘pedagogue.’ as he 
an eed in the last chapter. His pupils should be many and they will learn 
much. 
_ Spectator.— The book is as amusing as it is useful, and in this double capacity 
it may be confidently added to the shelves which hold the library of the garden.” 


WILD LIFE IN THE HAMPSHIRE HICHLANDS. 


By Georce A. B. Dewar. With Photogravures and Coloured Illustrations. 

Times.— All lovers of wild nature will read the book with delight and not 
without profit.” 

World.— \ most fascinating volume...... Strongly imbued with the spirit of 
Gilbert White and of Richard Jefferies, a keen observer of Nature in all her 
moods, an ardent lover of birds, and happy alike with rod or gun in hand, the 
author makes a most delightful companion he those interested in the subjects of 
which he treats so pleasantly in this book.” 


RURAL ENGLAND. 


DENT’S COUNTY GUIDES. 


** After a wide and practical experience of guide-books for nearly 
forty years, we have no hesitation in saying that ‘Hampshire’ is the 
best of its size (350 pp.) that we have as yet seen.”—ATHEN-eum. 


Edited by GEORGE A. B. DEWAR. Fceap. 8vo. (pocketable), cloth gilt, 
with Sketches and Maps, 4s. 6d. net. per volume. 


SURREY. 


“Story and Scenery” and Gazetteer, by WALTER JERROLD; Natural History 
and Sports” :—‘‘ Birds,” by J. A. Bucknitt, M.A. ; “* Botany,” by E. Step, 
F.L.E.; ‘‘ Entomology,” by Rev. C. T. Vernon; “ by Prof. 
E. Hatt ; “ Cycling,” by Duncan Tovey. 

Daily News.—‘‘There is no reason why a guide-book should not be an artistic 
and literary, as well as an accurate, production......Mr. Jerrold has produced a book 
which could be read with pleasure by anyone who had never set foot in Surrey, nor 
ever hoped to.” 

HAMPSHIRE, WITH ISLE OF WIGHT. 
By G. A. B. Dewar and Others. 

A theneum.—" A book that the general antiquary or lover of nature will delight 
to have on their shelves, and is wholly different from the ordinary guide-book.” 


NORFOLK. By Witiam A. Durr and Others. 


Literature.—‘ Not of the ordinary guide-book type......On the contrary, there is 


not a dull or a dry page in the present volume.’ 


TEMPLE CLASSICS. 
Contemporary Review.— For taste in design and beauty of execution would be 
hard to overpraise.” 
Cloth, rs. 6d. ; lambskin, 2s. net. 50 Authors, 80 Works. 
Latest Volumes :— 
LOVE LETTERS OF ABELARD AND HELOISE; VANITY FAIR (; vols.); TALE OF 
THE ARGONAUTS ; EOTHEN ; SELBORNE ; ADAM BEDE (2 vols.). 
*,* A new Alphabetical List will be sent to any address. 


Illustrated CATALOGUE and special LISTS on application. 
J. M. DENT & Co., Bedford Street, London. 
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Crown 4to. cloth, gilt top, ros. 6d. 
New Edition. Reset from new type. New Binding Design by A. 
Scott Rankin and new Photogravure Frontispiece 
after Percy Robertson. 


With 46 Illustrations printed on Plate Paper, and 2 Maps of 
The Pilgrims’ Way. 


THE PILGRIMS’ WAY 


From Winchester to Canterbury. 
By JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Henry Ady). 


** 4 really good book, well written and well illustrated...... Readers will find in 
the author a guide well acquainted with the literary and historical associations of 
her theme." —.S/ectator. 

“*4 new edition, excellently printed and charmingly bound, of that vividly 
written and beautifully illustrated book, ‘The Pilgrims’ Way,’ has just been pub- 
lished. It is certainly one of the best issues so far put forth, the paper and type 
being particularly good."— World. 


Crown 4to. cloth gilt, gilt top, 15s. net. 
With 58 Full-page Illustrations printed on Plate Paper. 


THE HIGHLAND TAY, 


From Tyndrum to Dunkeld. 


Illustrated by the Drawings of A. ScorT RANKIN. 


By HUGH MACMILLAN, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S.E., F.S.A.Scot. 


“*A noble volume..,...This is the book of the Tay, final and adequate......Mr. 
Rankin’s pictures are 

‘Well illustrated, pleasantly written, this book will be welcome to all who have 
felt that on the banks of the Tay the glamour of a romantic history can enhance 
even the beauty of nature.”—Standard. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
ENTREES A Collection of Recipes, in- 
+ cluding Selection suitable 
= for Jewish Cookery. 
By Miss C. L. HOWLAND, 


London: H. VIRTUE & CO., Lrp., 13 Henrietta Street, W.C. 


PUBLISHED TO-DAY, Price 6d. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


SEPTEMBER. 


THE GOLD-STEALERS: A Story of Waddy.. By Epowarp Dyson. 
Chaps. 1X.-XII. 

EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY LONDON THROUGH FRENCH EYE- 
GLASSES. By Georce Paston. 

THE BIRDS’ BATH. By W. H. Pottock. 

PASSON’S DILEMMA. By Epitx C. M. Dart. 

ESSEX AND THE EARLY BOTANISTS. By the Rev. Joun VauGHan. 

ACCORDING TO THE CODE. By E izazetn L. Banks. 

ENGLISH FLOWERS IN AN EGYPTIAN GARDEN. By Mrs. BuTcuer. 

AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Anprew Lance. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


LA REYUE 


ET 
Rewue des Rewues 
Un Numéro spécimen (Nouveau titre de la 24 Numéros par an 
SUR DEMANDE. REVUE DES REVUES). Aichement illustrés 


XIIe ANNEE. 


Peu de mots, beaucoup d idées. Peu de mots, beaucoup didées. 


Au prix de 20 fr. en France et de 24 fr. &l'étranger (ou en envoyant par la 
Bry roubles, 20 marks ou 24 lires) on a un abonnement d'u” an pour LA 

EVUE et Revue des Revues, ricHEMENT ILLUSTREE. 

La collection annuelle de La Revue forme une vraie encyclopédie de & 
volumes, ornés d’environ 1500 gravures et contenant plus de 400 articles, études, 
nouvelles, romans, etc. 

“* Avec elle, on sait tout, tout de suite" (ALex. Dumas Fits), car ** LA REVUE 
est extrémement bien faite et constitue une des lectures les plus intéressantes, les 
plus passionnantes” (FRANCISQUE SaRcEY); “rien n’est plus utile que ce résumé 
de l’esprit humain” (E. Zora); “elle a conquis une situation brillante et pré- 
pondérante mi les grandes revues francaises et étrangéres” (Les Débats); 

*LA REVUE publie des études magistrales” (Figaro); etc. 

La Revue parait / rer e¢ /e 15 de chaque mois et ne publie que des articles 
inédits signés par les plus grands noms francais et étrangers. 

La Revue publie également les analyses des meilleurs articles parus dans les 
périodiques du monde entier, caricatures politiques, des romans et 
nouvelles, derniéres inventions et découvertes, etc. etc. 

Les Abonnés regoivent de nombreuses primes de valeur. (Demander nos Pro- 
Spectus.) 

On s'abonne sans frais dans tous Jes bureaux de poste dela Franceet de !’étrangers 
chez tous les principaux libraires du monde entier et dans les bureauxde La Revue. 


Rédaction et Administration : 12 AVENUE DE L’OPERA, PARIS. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.S STANDARD WORKS. 


THE EWERSLEY SERIES. 
< Globe 8vo. cloth, 5s. per Volume. 


Matthew Arnold’s Works. 
Poems. 3 vols. 
Essays in Criticism. First Series. 
Essays in Criticism. Second Series. 
American Discourses. 
1848-1888. Collected and Arranged by G. W. E. 
RusseEtt. In 2 vols. 


The Eversley Bible. Arranged in paragraphs, with an 


Introduction by J. W. Macxait, M.A. In 8 vols. 

vol. I. Genesis—Numbers. Vol. II. Deuteronomy—2 Samuel. 
Vol. III. 1 Kings—€Esther. Vol. IV. Job—Song of Solomon. 
Vol. V. Isaiah—Lamentations. Vol. VI. Ezekiel—Malachi. 
Vol. VII. Matthew—John. Vol. VIII. Acts—Revelation. 


*.® The Text is that of the Authorised Version. 
Essays by George Brimley. Third Edition. 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. Edited by A. W. 


PoLtarD. 2 vols. 


Dean Church’s Miscellaneous Writings. Collected 


Edition. 9 vols. 
Miscellaneous Essays. 
Dante, and other Essays. 
St. Anselm. | Bacon. | Spenser. 
The Oxford Movement. Twelve Years, 1833-1845. 
The Beginning of the Middle Ages. (Included in this Series by 


permission of Messrs. Longmans & Co.) 


Selected from Zhe Guardian, The Times, | 


Papers. 
and The Saturday Review, 1846-1890. 2 vols. 


Life and Letters of Dean Church. Edited by his 


Daughter, Mary C. Cuurcn. 


Emerson’s Collected Works. 6 vols. With Introduc- 


tion by Joun Mor ey. 
Miscellanies. | Essays. | Poems. 
English Traits and Representative Men. 
The Conduct of Life, and Society and Solitude. 
Letters and Social Aims. 


Letters of Edward Fitzgerald. Edited by W. Avpis 


WRIGHT. 2vols. New Edition. 


Letters of Edward Fitzgerald to Fanny Kemble, 


1871-1883, Edited by W. A. Wricurt. 


Pausanias and other Creek Sketches. By J.,G. 


Frazer, D.C.L. 


Coethe’s Prose Maxims. Translated, with Intro- | 


ductions, by T. BaAiLey SAUNDERS. 
*,° The Scientific and Artistic Maxims were Selected by Professor Huxley and 
Lord Leighton respectively. 


Cray’s Collected Works in Prose and Verse. 


Edited by Epmunp Gosse. 4 vols. 


Poems, Journals, and Essays. 
Letters. 2 vols. 


Notes on Aristophanes and Plato. 
Creen’s of the English:People. vols. 
The Makin 


LL.D. wae Maps. In 2 vols. 


The Conquest of England. By J. R. Green, M.A., 


LL.D. With Maps. In 2 vols, 


Oxford, 1750-1850. By Joun Ricnarp Green. 


The majority of these papers first aj de son in The Oxford Chronicle many years | 


ago, and are now republish nder the supervision of Mrs. Green. 


Stray Studies from England and Italy. By Joun 


RICHARD GREEN. 


Cuesses at Truth. By Two Broruers. 
Earthwork out of Tuscany. Being Impressions | 


and Translations of Maurice Hewett, Author of he Forest Lovers.” 
Third Edition, revised. 


R. H. Hutton’s Collected Essays. 


Essays of 

the of in 
Modern Cuides of English Thought 
Theological Essays. 
Criticisms on Thought and Thinkers. 2 vols. 


Contemporary 
Aspects of and Scientific Thought. Edited by his 


Religious 
Niece, Etizasetu M. Roscoe. 


of England. By J. R. Green, M.A., | 


Poems of Thomas Hood. Edited, with Prefatory 
Memoir, by Canon AinGerR. In 2 vols. 
Tol. I. Serious Poems. 
Vol. II. Poems of Wit and Humour. 
With Vignettes and Portraits. 
Thomas Henry Huxley’s Works, 
Method and Results. Darwiniana. 
Science and Education. 
Science and Hebrew Tradition. 
Science and Christian Tradition. 
Hume, With Helps to the Study of Berkeley. 
Man’s Place in Nature, and other Anthropological Essays. 
Discourses : Biological and Geological. 
Evolution and Ethics, and other Essays. 
| The Choice of Books, and other Literary Pieces. By 
| Freveric HARRISON. 
French Poets and Novelists. By Henry James. 
Modern Creece. Two Lectures delivered before the 
Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh, with Papers on “‘ The Progress of 


Greece” and ‘‘ Byron in Greece.” By Sir RicHarp C. Jess, Litt.D., D.C.L., 
LL.D. Second Edition. 


| Letters of John Keats to his Family and Friends. 
| Edited by Sipney CoLvin. 

Charles Kingsley’s Novels and Poems. 

| Westward Ho! 2 vols. Yeast. 1 vol. 

Alton Locke. 2 vols. Hypatia. 2 vols. 

Two Years Ago. 2 vols. Poems. 2 vols. 

Hereward the Wake. 2 vols. 

Charles Lamb’s Collected Works. Edited, with 


Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. Canon AinGerR, M.A; 6 vols. 
The Essays of Elia. ; 
Poems, Plays, and Miscellaneous Essays. 
Mrs. Leicester’s School, and other Writings. 
Tales from Shakespeare. By CHARLES and*Mary Lams. 
The Letters of Charles Lamb. 2 vols. 
“Life of Charles Lamb. By Canon Arncer, M.A. 
“Historical Essays. By the late J. B. Licutroor, 
The ‘Pootical Works of John Milton. Edited, with 
Memoir, Introduction, and Notes, by Davip Masson, M.A., LL.D. 3 vols. 
| John Morley’s Collected Works. 11 vols. 
Voltaire. 1 vol. Rousseau. 2 vols. 


Diderot and the Encyclopedists. 2 vols. 
On Compromise. 1 vol. Miscellanies. 3 vols. 
Burke. 1 vol. Studies in Literature. 1 vol. 


Science and a Future Life, and other Essays. By 
F. W. H. Mvers, M.A. 


| Classical Essays. By F. W. H. Myers. 

| Modern Essays. By F. W. H. Myers. 

| Records of Tennyson, Ruskin, and Browning. By 
| 

| 

| 


ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. 
Works by Sir John R. Seeley, Litt.D., K.C.M.C. 


The Expansion of England. Two Courses of Lectures. 
Lectures and Essays. 
Ecce Homo. | 

Introduction to Political Science. Two Series of Lectures. 


Natural Religion. 
| 
_ The Works of Shakespeare. With short Introduction 
| and Footnotes by Professor C. H. HERFoRD. In 10 vols. 
| *,* The Plays may also be had in separate volumes, cloth, 1s. each ; roan, gilt 
} tops, 2s. each, 
Works by James Smetham. 

Letters. With an Introductory Memoir. Edited by SARAH 
| SMBTHAM and WiLL1AM Davies. With a Portrait. 

wi Edited by WILLIAM DAVIES. 


“Life of Swift. By Sir Henry Craik, K.C.B. 2 vols. 
ew ition 

Selections fromjthe Writings of Thoreau. 

Essays in the History of Religious Thought in the 
By Brooke Foss D.C.L., Lord Bishop of 
Durham. 

The Works of Wordsworth. Edited by Prof. KNIGHT. 
> Renal Each volume contains a Portrait Vignette etched by 

Poetical Works. 8 vols. 
Prose Works. 2 vols. 


Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth. 2 vols. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LIMITED, LONDON. 
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IMPERIAL 


A Complete Encyclopedic Lexicon, Literary, Etymological, Scientific, Technological, 
and Pronouncing. 


By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D... and CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D. 


THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY 


IS THE MOST COMPLETE ENCYCLOPEDIC LEXICON OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN THE 
WORLD (FROM AN ENGLISH STANDPOINT) FOR THE FOLLOWING REASONS :— 


REASON No. 1 :—Because it has 233,000 Distinct Articles or Entries. 


REASON No. 2:—Because it is a complete Encyclopedic Dictionary of Literary, Colloquial, Etymological, Scientific and Technological 
words. 


REASON No. 3 :—Because it is replete with Synonymous words and Idiomatic phrases. 


REASON No. 4 :—Because where a word has a Legal meaning the English Law is given, and not the American Law only, as is the case 
with many Dictionaries. 


REASON No. 5 :—Because it isa Marvellous Storehouse of Knowledge in its definitions of Electrical, Scientific, Chemical, Architectural and 
Mechanical subjects. 


REASON No. 6 :—Because where a word has More than One Spelling or Pronunciation ALL are given, but the definition appears under the 
spelling and pronunciation recognised in England to-day. 

REASON No. 7 :—Because it has Full-paged Plates (Coloured and otherwise) described by Specially Written Articles on Mining, Minerals, 
Colours, Anatomy, Birds, Animals, Races of Mankind, Decorations of Honour, Flag Signals, Shipping and many other 
subjects of general interest. 


REASON No. 8 :—Because its Appendices embrace Notices of leadmg English and other Authors, with List of Principal Works; Character 
Sketches of Noted Personages in Fiction, Mythology and History; also Pronouncing Lists of Geographical, Scriptural, 
and other Names—a most useful aid to all readers. 


REASON No. 9 :—Because in its Derivations of Notable Sayings there is something to interest everybody. For example:—Temse, Tems 
(tems), z. [A. Sax. femres, a sieve, femsian, to sift; D. tems, a colander, a strainer, ¢eisen, to strain.] A sieve; a 
searce, a bolter. [Obsolescent or provincial English.]—According to Brewer the proverbial saying, ‘‘ He’ll never set 
the Thames on fire,” that is, he’ll never make any figure in the world, contains this word in a corrupt form. ‘* The 
temse was a corn sieve which was worked in former times over the receiver of the sifted flour. A hard-working, active 
man would not unfrequently ply the temse so quickly as to set fire to the wooden hoop at the bottom.” The explanation 
is plausible. 

REASON No. 10 :—Because every page is readable and wrth reading, were it only for the multitudes of interesting quotations with which the 
work is crammed. 


REASON No, 11 :—Because it is so easy of reference, and has no crowded pages where words have to be sought for like a needle in a haystack. 
REASON No. 12 :—Because the Editor may be consulted by Subscribers regarding any doubt or difficulty arising in connection with the work. 


The original price of the Dictionary was £5. By an arrangement made with the 
proprietors, the Saturpay Review is enabled to offer the work for 20 per cent. less, i.e. £4. 
Handsomely bound in leather backs and cloth sides, it consists of four fine volumes, and 
may be secured at once on a preliminary payment of §ss., and Ten Monthly Instalments 
of 7s. 6d. This is a unique opportunity for adding to your library, on the easiest possible 
terms, one of the greatest works ever compiled by British scholars. The Dictionary may be 
seen at the office of the Saturpay Review, or specimen pages will be forwarded post free 
on application. 


ORDER FORM. 
To the Proprietors of the SaruRDAY Review, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Please supply me (carriage paid) with one copy of ‘*THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY,” on account of which I enclose initia] 
payment of §s., and agree to pay 7s. 6d. per month for ten months. I undertake not to part with the work until the payments are complete. 


Signature 


Profession 
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The Saturday Review. 


To Garden Lovers. 


to be sure that they are worth gathering is to understand 
the first principles of horticulture. 


Now is the time to secure 


DICTIONARY OF GARDENING, 


PUBLISHED BY 


MR. L. UPCOTT GILL. 


The most Popular Work on Horticulture ever published is undoubtedly THE 
DICTIONARY OF GARDENING, th ds of vol having been sold here 


and in America. 


The reason of the remarkable success that has attended this Work is not far to 


| 


Gather ye rosebuds while ye may, but the best way | 


seek : it is very full, accurate, superbly illustrated, and edited by Mr. Grorce 
Nicuotson, Curator of the Royal Gardens, Kew, of whom it has been said that 
he is almost a unique example of a scientific botanist and a practical horticulturist 
under one hat. 

More than 3,750 Genera and 19,500 Species of Garden Plants are described, 
with all necessary instructions as to Cultivation and Propagation ; Injurious Insects 
and Plant Diseases and their Treatment are also fully dealt with. 


The Work comprises a Pronouncing Dictionary of Plant Names, and other 
features of the utmost practical value to all gardeners. It is in fact a working 
Encyclopeedia for all working horticulturists, be they Professional or Amateur. 


Tue Dictionary or GARDENING is published for this Special Offer in 
5 handsome large post quarto vols., in half Persian, 


| 
| 
| 
cloth sides, marble edges, at | 
FOUR GUINEAS. 
The Edition will be supplied Carriage Paid and Complete, on payment of 
9s. | 
down, the balance being payable ia Monthly Instalments of 4s. 6d. each. 
This edition includes the new Century Supplement, but as the whole of that is not 
yet printed, only 4 vols. can be delivered now, but the tifth will follow at the end of 
March. 


FORM OF ORDER. 
To L. Urcotr 170 Strand, London, W.C. 
Please send me, carriage paid, the Special Offer Edition of ‘‘ Nicholson's 
Dictionary of Gardening,” in 5 vols., half bound in Persian, published at £4 4s. od., 
for which I enclose gs. I undertake to pay the balance in Monthly Instalments 
of 4s. 6d. each, and not to dispose of the said books until all the instalments 
are paid. 


EVERYBODY 


INTERESTED IN NAVAL AND MILITARY AFFAIRS 


SHOULD READ THE 
ARMY AND NAVY GAZETTE. 


THE LEADING SERVICE JOURNAL .. . 
as OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


It gives the Best and Latest News of all Service Matters 
| in the most readable Sorm. 
| 


THE FINEST MEDIUM FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 
APPEALING TO THE WEALTHIER CLASSES. 


Published every Saturday. Price 6d. 
OFFICES: 3 YORK ST., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.c. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


—— AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
NSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LoNDON. Codes: Untcope and A BC. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 


— Fitted » —— ed. All the New and Standard 
Bibles, Prayer-books, Bindings for Presents. Post 

orders executed. Usual cash discounts. 


Che Pilot. 


A Weekly Review, edited by D. C. LATHBURY, 
price 6d. 


In recent Issues of THE PiLor Articles on the following subjects 
have appeared :— 


Literary.—Huxley ; Dante (several Articles); Bishop Stubbs as 
an Historian; The Housing of Books, by Stephen Gwynn; The 
Secret of ‘‘Charm” in Literature, by Canon Ainger; A Series of 
Articles on ‘‘ Books and Men,” by Andrew Lang. 


Biographical.—Charlotte Yonge; Sir John Stainer, by W. 
Barclay Squire; Walter Savage Landor; Verdi; Joachim; Jules 
Lemaitre. 

Politidal.—The New Indian Province; Throne and Nation; The 

Hospitals Commission ; Army Reform ; Colonisation in South Africa ; 
Poor Relief; Irish Loyalty ; ’Tis Forty Years Since, by Sir M. E. 
Grant Duff. 
* Edueational.—The Education Bill; Pensions for Assistant- 
Masters in Secondary Schools; The Study of Madern Languages, 
by Sir Fredk. Pollock, Bart.; Head Masters and Head Masters; The 
Place of Latin in Education. 


Religious.—The Convocations Bill; The Roman Hierarchy in 
England ; The Spanish Clergy ; The Social Work of the Laity ; and 
articles by Canon Gore, the Bishop of Southampton, the Rev. R. R. 
Dolling, the Rev. Anthony Deane, &c. 


University Matters, Science, Philosophy, Archzology, 
Travel, French Correspondence, Finance, Natural 
History ;—and Serial Articles : ‘‘ Out of the Shadow,” by Michael 
Fairless ; ‘‘ Modern Instances,” by ‘‘ Epsilon;” ‘Indian Winter 
Outlines ;”” ‘* Comments by the Way,” by ‘‘ A Bystander.” 


THE PILOT may be obtained from any Newsagent, or will be sent 
direct fron the Publishing Office, 2 Exeter Street, Strand. Subscrip- 
tion rates per annum: Inland, 26s. ; Abroad, 28s. 6d. ; per Half- 
year, Inland, 135. 6d. ; Abroad, 14s. 6d. post free. 


ROWLANDS 
MACASSAR OIL 


Preserves, Strengthens, Beautifies the Hair, Prevents — and ge is 
also sold in a Golden Colour for fair or grey hair. Sizes, tos 6 6d. 
Sold by Stores, Chemists, and A. RowLtanp & Sons, 67 Hatton kw London. 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 
LEICESTER SQUARE. 
EVERY EVENING, -NEW BALLET, LES PAPILLONS. 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 
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“The New Gospel of Christian democracy.’—Liverroot Datty Post. 
Now Ready. 


By HALL CAINE. 


“}IE LOOKED FOR A CITY WHICH HATH FOUNDATIONS WHOSE BUILDER AND MAKER IS Gop.” 


THE ETERNAL CITY. 6s. 


NUOVA ANTOLOGIA (Rome).—‘‘ The Third Rome lives 
and breathes and throbs in Hall Caine’s pages.” 


The TIMES.—‘“ The issue of Mr. Hall Caine’s novel is some- 
thing of an event in literature. It is a remarkable novel. There is 
living action running through the whole.” 


The SCOTSMAN.—“‘It may be asserted with confidence that 
no living author other than Mr. Caine could have produced this work. 
It may be doubted whether any author who has lived for many genera- 


tions past could have produced it. The novel stands out as a purely | 
| The LIVERPOOL COURIER.—«‘ The Eternal City,’ daring 
| 


exceptional work...... The verdict must be that it is masterly in its con- 
ception and in its treatment...... Mr. Caine has produced a really fine 
work, a work that will carry on his reputation to a higher point than 
it has yet attained.” 


The DAILY NEWS.—‘‘Mr. Hall Caine has written a book 
that will strike the popalar imagination ..... He introduces no subtleties 
into his politics. Above all, he makes his human interest clear, strong, 
and intelligible.” 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“...... ‘The Eternal City’ is a story 
of the struggle between the new and the old ideals in life, thought and 
religion ; and it is set with artistic propriety in that community in 
which the conflicting interests are naturally most acutely de- 


veloped...... 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH —‘ Mr. Hall Caine has produced 
a remarkable novel...... It is a difficult theme which Mr. Hall Caine 
has taken in hand, but one well worthy of the great emotional forces _ 
which the novelist has brought to bear upon jit...... The serious 
doctrine of the book is preached with all the amazing rhetorical force 
Mr. Hall Caine has at his command, and it is interwoven with a love- | 
story which is told with great skill and power...... “i 


THE ETERNAL CITY. 


| THE ETERNAL CITY. 6s. 


| The LIVERPOOL DAILY POST.—“ Hall Caine’s ‘ Eterna? 
City’ is a great novel revealing the author at the very zenith of his 
- ae The book’s greatest wealth is its wealth of contagious and en- 
| grossing emotion. It is a triumph of imagination, of power over the 
feelings, as it is of dexterously used observation of an historic and most 


| interesting and deeply agitated people...... 

| DAILY MAIL.—‘‘He has written a vivid story, which, 

| despite its prolixity, is characterised by that keen eye for dramatic 

situations which has given him fame. There is lit tle doubt that its 
popularity will rival that of its predecessors.” 


in its conception, and still more audacious in its execution, dealing not 


| with a century ago or a decade baci, but with to-day, referring to 


positions (if not to persons) that stand out prominent in the world’s 
life, the present moment is the flood which must carry it to success...... 
Of its intrinsic worth there can be no doubt. It is the best that Mr. 
Caine has yet produced.” 


The BRADFORD OBSERVER.—“ Mr. Caine’s new work. 


will rank among the vital things of literature.” 
The MANCHESTER COURIER.—“‘ The Eternal City’ is 


not so much a novel as the life of the people in its heart’s centre, and. 
as such it will be received while readers reserve their own opinion 
about the many debatable points which crop up throughout the long 


| and yet intensely interesting story.” 


The BRITISH WEEKLY.—« Mr. Hall Caine in this book 
writes with unmistakable gravity, sincerity and dignity. ‘ The 
Eternal City’ has not been written with the object of securing a 
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